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On Purses; a Purse ; and a Priory. 


\ MONG the many articles of personal and domestic utility, 


fit and wont to be the objects of more or less artistic 
decoration, which have been described by pen or pencil, 
purses and pouches seem to have attracted little atten- 
tion. Possibly this may be accounted for by the all-absorbing 
attraction of that commodity usually carried or contained in them, 
namely, money ; a commodity, indeed, so desperately desired and 
sedulously sought that even souls are said to be bartered for it. 
In the beginning of man’s history the procurement of such 
necessaries of life as were not obtained by his individual effort, 
was effected by the exchange between purchaser and vendor of 
the actual articles themselves ; and even into historic times such 
methods continued to be very commonly in operation. The 
Pheenician merchants who passed the Pillars of Hercules and 
sought the coasts of the Cassiterides, exchanged in bulk their 
corn and Oil, their fabrics and their fruits, for the tin, copper, silver 
and lead which the labour of the natives extracted from their 
mother earth. 
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Throughout the ancient world, cattle for corn and corn for 
cattle was the essence of commerce ; and sheep and oxen passed 
in body in exchange for wheat and barley in bulk. The incon- 
venience of this could not but be felt even at an early period in 
the development of mankind ; and, in consequence, the substitution 
of some portable article, which should be universally recognised 
as representative or symbolic of value, became necessary. So 
ancient, hereditary, and ingrained was the association of cattle with 
buying and selling, that portions of the hides of animals cut into 
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Fig. 1.—Brass framework of a purse found in the moat ot Binham Priory. 
Scale, 4 linear. 

discs, and stamped, appeared to be the fittest symbols of value. 
So, too, when portions of various metals of differing form and 
weight came to assume the same function, the word “ pecunia,” 
originally attached to cattle, came by the same association of ideas 
to be used for the coin, the symbol, zw¢er alia, of sheep and oxen. 

At first, solid pieces of metal served as money; afterwards 
these came to be perforated for convenience of carriage (as they 
are to-day in the Far East). A further development in this direc- 
tion was.that of ring-money; such as -has been found in British 





*** Pecunia dicta est a pecudibus eo quod primo fiebant de corio pecudum.” (Sfrott’s 
Chronicle memb. c.) 
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intermentsy; though, as Czsar tells us, at the time of the Roman 
invasion of this island, the natives used pieces of copper and iron, 
of assigned weight, for money. With the advance of society and 
the universal application of the niceties of science and art to 
almost everything of man’s invention and use, money eventually 
evolved into that form, everywhere essentially the same, which has 
been known and used by civilization these two thousand years and 
more past. 

The portability of money on a string being thus for ever 
doomed, other means for its carriage, and for its keeping or 
concealment, became necessary, and hence came into use little 
boxes of wood, ivory, or metal. These must soon have been 
superseded by receptacles more in the nature of purses, as we 
know them, for Juvenal mentions money-bags of soft leather ; and 
Plutarch describes them as having been closed with strings. Such 



















Bronze lop-bar of apurse found in France in 1856 


‘W. Heneage Legge . 
Fig. 2. 





a bag, ©r purse, was called “Crumena” or “Sacculus.” Suidas 
mentions purses of goat-skin ; and at this period probably pigs’ 
ears—preferably sows’ from their size—were used for the same 
purpose ; from which the well-known proverb arose. A more 
delicate receptacle was made from the whole skin of the soft- 
coated mole ; a practice which is still in use in rural communities 
The purses of the Saxons were called “ Pise”; their more per- 
manent receptacle, “the money-box,” was termed “Teage,” and was 
placed under the care of the housewife. In the Norman period 
the purse was called “Aulmoniére,” eventually contracted into 
“ Aulner” or “Alner.” At a later date the Medizval-French word 
“ gipciére”” or “gypciére” was used to designate more particularly 
the form of purse which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
was constructed of silk, velvet, leather, or canvas, according to the 
rank of the wearer, on a framework of metal. Brass was that 
most commonly employed, but silver was not unknown in this 
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connection. The essential features of these framéwosks were a 
top-bar, and a ring for suspension from a girdle, or for holding on 
the finger, the larger ones having in addition one and sometimes 
two semi-circalar hoops of the same metal, to which one border 
of the silk or leather covering was sewn. Occasionally a sub-bar 
moving on a central pivot was employed to carry one border of 
the bag part of the purse, by turning which the receptacle was 
opened or shut. The more costly of these purses were embroidered 
in gold, silver, and coloured silk thread. Chaucer, describing “the 
Franklin,” says— 
A gipciere all of silk 
Heng at his girdel, white as morwe milk ” ; 


while elsewhere he speaks of a purse “tasselled with silk and 
pearled with latoun,” ze, studded with beads of “laten,” 
an alloy much used in the Middle Ages, even for sacred 
utensils. 

Remains of these brass-framed purses, pouches, or wallets have 
frequently been found. At first their nature was quite misunder- 
stood ; seventeenth and eighteenth century archeologists being 
very much puzzled by them; some conjecturing these top-bars (the 
parts most usually found) to be part of the Roman Vexillum ; 
others that they were the beams of some balance of antiquity. 

Though they are usually assigned, as regards their origin, to 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in their main part, for the 
top-bar they can claim a far higher antiquity, as the beautiful silver 
and gemmed relic unearthed on the Continent in 1856 will show, 
for the learned assigned it an origin as far back as'the eighth century. 
This little work of art affords another instance of the affection of 
both Celtic and Teutonic races for the animal form adapted to 
decorative art, the termination of this top-bar evidently repre- 
senting hawks’ or eagles’ heads with eyes of coloured glass or 
geins. 

The finest of all these frameworks of medizval purses hitherto 
unearthed is one which has been for three generations in the 
possession of the writer’s family. Found in the early part of the 
nineteenth century in the moat of Binham Priory, in Norfolk, by 
some favour of fickle Fortune or some peculiarity of position, it 
shows scarcely a trace of the touch of Time or accident. The 
metal is unrusted ; the niello of the inlaid lettering absent from but 
a few letters ; the secondary semi-circular flap, so usually wanting, 
entirely intact ; and the twists of brass wire still present which 
once fastened the pouch to its framework. From the thickness 
of the brass wire it is evident the purse must have been of 
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leather. The accompanying drawing (fig. 1) will show the character 
of this medieval wallet better than any description. There are, 
however, some points of peculiarity to which attention may be 
drawn with advantage ; particularly to the Lombardic lettering, in, 
for instance, the peculiar and differing forms of the letter T in 
“St. Barbara” and “St. Maria,” and in the curious double S in 
“Crisste.” Every one of these peculiarities is to be seen in the 
top-bar of a similar purse in the British Museum: where the 
curious reader may see a collection of kindred relics in Case A 
in the Medieval Room. So exactly are the peculiarities in these 
two top-bars resembled that the brass of each must have been 
cast in one and the same mould. 

About the same time in the last century a somewhat similar 
framework was discovered. It is of very inferior workmanship, the 
lettering in particular being ill-designed and worse executed. It 
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Silver Frame work of a purse found in atombiat Brigpthampien 


W Henvage Legge 


Fig. 3. 


is noteworthy, however, in being almost the only one of these 
relics found in association with human bones ; in this case probably 
the remains of the owner. It was disinterred near Yarm, when 
the railway was in process of making. In addition to the bones 
and the brass, a few wooden beads were found, but no coins of 
any kind. These facts seem to indicate that the remains were 
those of one of the religious, with wallet and rosary; and 
readers with a romantic turn of mind may further conjecture 
that the body: being found in a secluded, unconsecrated place, 
with no money near the purse or anywhere about the spot, 
points to the probability that some mendicant friar was murdered 
here for the sake of the coins his wallet may have contained. 
The shield on the beam of this purse had the device of two V’s 
interlaced, one being reversed, which is often found on these 
frames, the meaning of which appears to be unknown. In addition 
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to the Angelic Salutation which is so commonly engraved on 
these relics, this purse-frame has the words “Soli Deo honor et 
gloria” and “Creator celi et terre et in prpum.” 

Another of these relics was found at Selborne in 1811 in 
grounds the property of Gilbert White’s family. Like the last 
described, it has the Angelic Salutation and the double V 
monogram. ‘ 

Yet another, also illustrated, has the same monogram, but a 
different legend, which is, however, practically unintelligible. It 
appears highly probable that in many cases the lettering on these 
brass frames was executed by illiterate handicraftsmen, working 
possibly from copies badly written and partly illegible to those 
unacquainted with Latin and its usual abbreviations. These purses 
or wallets were the largest kind of portable receptacles for money ; 
the larger ones, measuring 7 ins. long and 5 ins. deep, are those 
most commonly found. Smaller purses, ranging down to half those 
dimensions are rarer, and generally consist of the top-bar only. 
Yet even they were intended to be carried at the side or waist 
suspended by a band or strap, as the small one here illustrated 
manifestly evidences by its broad and deep flattened ring through 
which a belt no doubt was passed. These wallet-purses hardly 
survived the sixteenth century ; a smaller style of lighter material 
and more slender frame supervening. Silk, linen, and fine canvas 
came into use for this purpose, embellishment with embroidery 
being added. Some purses were entirely without any metal frame- 
work, consisting of small bags, both elongated and square in 
shape ; the mouth drawn together by strings. These are the 
forms the most usually decorated with designs in coloured threads 
or silk. A beautiful specimen of an embroidered purse is to be 
seen in the British Museum, in the same case with the metal- 
framed wallets. It is a square bag, less than: four inches in depth 
and width, and is closed by long strings. Its groundwork of silver 
cloth is beautifully decorated with five embossed flowers, one 
central and four corner conventionally designed blooms with stems 
of gold thread. The colours are too faded to be described. 

The place of discovery of the. brass gipciére, now in my 
possession, was the moat of Binham Priory, in Norfolk. A certain 
amount of the history of this religious house has come down 
to us, although it occupied a somewhat subordinate position among 
kindred establishments, being but a “cell” of the greater St. 
Alban’s. Whether, like that celebrated monastery, it was of Saxon 
foundation is not known ; but some of its architecture dates from 
quite early Norman times. Its long nave was divided from its north 
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and south aisles by an arcade of eight semi-circular arches, above 
which was a triforium’of smaller but similar openings, above which 
rose a clerestory of eighteen arches arranged in triplets, the central 
light of each being larger and higher than its two side openings. 
At some subsequent period, notably the Decorated, the church was 
extended westwards, as a new Pointed bay in the nave arcade 
shows, with two similar openings in the triforium above, and three 
in the clerestory. These Norman arches in nave, triforium, and 
clerestory were enlivened with various mouldings characteristic of 
the style, such as chevron, billet, and lozenge. At the east of the 
nave opened out, through high round-headed arches, the transepts. 
The Early English west end was of very graceful proportions, 
though the doorway was small, completely eclipsed, as it were, 


W HenradeLegge del 
Fig. 4.—Purse-frame found near Yarm, 


by the great west window. The wall on each side of the door was 
relieved by a blank or blind arcade of two double arches, their heads 
filled with Pointed sexfoil, the spandrels with Pointed trefoil tracery. 
Above each outer arch of this arcade was a buttress-like projection, 
doubtless containing, inside, the stairway to the triforium ambu- 
latory. The faces of these were panelled with two long round- 
trefoil-headed arches, the inner ones pierced with a narrow elon- 
gated light. The west window was of two main lights, each again 
divided into two. A large circle occupied the head of the main 
window ; a smaller one each of the two lights. In its original 
state, with its tracery intact, this “wide window, westward ”—as 
“ Piers Ploughman ” hath it—filled with “ gay glittering glas, glowyng 
as the sunne,” must have been a glorious sight. The foundation, 
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endowment, and maintenance of a conventual establishment boasting 
so fine a church as this must have made some considerable de- 
mands upon the lands and finances of the faithful. It owed its 
origin to Peter de Valoniis, a Norman baron upon whom the 
Conqueror had bestowed various lands and manors in Norfolk. 
What special claims St. Alban had upon this baron does not 
appear, but it was as a cell to the monastery of that saint that 
Binham Priory was founded. Peter’s charter of endowment reads 
as follows, somewhat abbreviated, and translated :-— 

“ Be it known to all men present and to come that I Peter de 
Valoniis and Albreda my wife with the consent of my sons 
William and Roger and with the advice of my nephew Walter 
and others my men and friends and with the assent and license 
and by brief of King Henry my lord and Queen Matilda do give 
and concede to God to St. Mary and to St. Alban the church of 
St. Mary of Binham and the whole manor with lands meadows 
woods and marsh and homage as fully as I have held that manor 
from the King reserving or retaining nothing to myself or my 
successors unless it be somewhat of divine recompense but I wish 
and grant that my heirs and successors may be the guardians 
and defenders of that church and vill .-1 grant also to the said 
church two parts of my tithes in Dersingham and Ingulnesthorp 
of my demesne and two parts of the tithes of my knights who 
hold lands of me in Northfulch by their assent indeed and good- 
will These are the manors the tithes of which I give to the 
aforesaid church Biburg which Ralph Facatus holds and Snaringa 
and Toftes which Richarde Spineto holds of the said Ralph and 
Testurtuna and Biburg and Wodedallinga and Saxselingham which 
Thurold holds Walsingham which Humphry holds Berneya which 
Walter Dapifer holds Babingleya which William de Rudham holds 
and Appletona which Turgisius holds and Patesleya which Roger 
holds. Be it known that my aforesaid knights when dead if they 
die in England are to be buried at Binham and their bodies 
honorably received by the monks,” Then follows :—“ The donation 
and gift of this beneficent grant Peter de Valoniis and Albreda 
his wife and the men of his demesne and of St Mary and St 
Alban offered upon the altar of St Mary of Binham in the 
presence of Richard abbot of the church of St Albans who 
celebrated Mass there there being present Robert abbot of St. 
Edmunds Richard abbot of St. Benedict of Holme and Lambert 
prior of Acre.” This charter was confirmed by King Henry I., and 
also by Roger, son of the founder; by Roger’s son Peter de 
Valoniis, junior, who adds the information that he confirms the 
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grant “for the safety of the soul of King William, who acquired 
England, and who gave the said manor to my grandfather.” Yet 
another confirmation was that of a succeeding de Valoniis, Robert 
by name. A kingly gift of some considerable importance in days 
when trade was less fixed to one place or particular shops was 
the grant of a fair and market which the same monarch made to 
the Prior and convent. He also gave them “libra warenna,” or 
rights of hunting, another valuable concession ; for in the days 
when there was little or no keep for cattle during the winter such 
a grant was a matter of as much practical value as of pleasurable 
exercise and sport. All these gifts, grants, and charters were 
confirmed at various times by succeeding kings ; by Richard L., 
Edward III., and Henry IV., the latter adding to his confirmation 
of market, fair, and free-warren the words “ac ali# ampla liber- 
tates.” Smailer gifts were bestowed upon this Priory in great 
numbers ; in the twelfth century Helewisa de Wendenal gave a 
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Fig. 5.—Top-bar of medizval purse or wallet. (15th century.) 


mark of silver of her share of the Mill Steneheye, with the view 
and condition, however, that the monks “should celebrate her 
anniversary ” and “provide a wax candle to burn before the altar 
of the Blessed Mary every day at Mass.” A more celebrated 
person, Earl Reginald de Warenne, gave “ xx’ from the Mill of 
Wichton.” A certain Ralph de Candos gave three acres of land 
at Hindringham. Several citizens of Norwich gave houses and 
lands within that city ; while another member of the house of 
Valoniis gave three plots of land in London to this favoured Priory. 

As might be expected, some of its many endowments were 
the gifts or legacies of clerical devotees. Thus in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century Galfridus de Gunthorp, chaplain, gave 
seven acres of land in Gunthorp “in pure and perpetual charity” 
to Robert de Waltham, prior of Binham. About a hundred years 
later, Simon Baret and others gave the manor of Pakenhamhill in 
Dersingham. 
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All these manorial endowments were of much greater value to 
their possessors in days of old than those unacquainted with 
medieval methods of land tenure would imagine. The greater 
number of the tenants holding lands under the Prior and 
Convent, as well as the “landless” men of the manors, were bound 
to render a series of services to the lord, of such a nature that 
his lands were ploughed and harrowed, his crops sown, reaped and 
ingathered ; his sheep tended; his swine “pannaged” in the wood- 
lands ; his cattle herded in the pastures; his very errands run 
practically free of cost to himself, save in a few cases where the 
custom of the manor bound him to supply a small dole of bread 
and drink at midday to the worker; or, in addition, to allow him 
certain perquisites, such as, at haymaking, as much grass as he 
could lift on his scythe on each mowing-day. Then there were, 
too, the various customary rents paid in kind, such as with eggs 


Fig. 6.—Top-bar of a small purse (British Museum). 


at Midsummer and hens at Christmas. The “Chartulary” of Bin- 
ham, now in the British Museum Library, in addition to the 
various transcripts of its early charters, as quoted above, contains 
a “custumary” of the various manorial rents and services, with 
names of lands and tenants ; all of great interest, but too lengthy 
to be treated of in these pages. 

Supplementary to private and lay donations and privileges, 
the powers ecclesiastical were not forgetful to favour this religious 
house with various liberties, immunities, and exemptions. More 
than one Pope—“servant of the servants of God”—showed it 
the light of his countenance. Celestinus, for instance, granted to 
the Prior and Convent exemption from excommunication at the 
hand of bishop or archbishop, as well as a more practical privilege 
of immunity from summons to Synods. 
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With all these lay endowments and Papal privileges, it is small 
wonder that this “cell” to « greater House came to regard itself 
as almost self-sufficient and semi-independent. Sir Richard Riche, 
agent in destruction to Thomas Cromwell, says of it:—“I have 
fynes and other matters of record levyed by them and not namyng 
the Abbott of Saynt Albanys. Also contynually they make leasez 
under their own seale not namyng the Abbott.” 

On the other side of the picture of rich endowments and wide 
possessions, we find a few records—for we must imagine many 
only recorded in the Chancellery of Heaven—of gifts and favours 
bestowed, in their turn, by the Prior and his monks, such as 


Fig. 7.—Embroidered purse (British Museum). 


grants of land, manumissions of serfs. In the latter matter we 
might expect to find the Church foremost, and such may be the 
case, though I am not aware of any statistics favouring the view. 
Some, indeed, of the Church’s manumissions were qualified by 
some condition or clause in a manner indicating a certain reserva- 
tion and want of whole-heartedness in the gift of freedom. Thus, 
in 1361, Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, in freeing a certain serf 
on his manor of Framfield, in Sussex, “with his sequela,” retained 
one unfortunate member of the family that he and his descendants 
for ever might remain as serfs upon the demesne. Let us hope 
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that when in the reign of Henry VI. our Prior of Binham freed a 
certain John Warin, “villein of our manor,” he made no such far- 
reaching reservation. 

As regards their grants of land, an ancient Deed (A. 3958. P.R.O.) 
affords an instance, whereby Peter, Prior of Binham, in the twelfth 
century granted land in Westleya to Gunora de Estferia for life 
or until she should take the veil. 
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The time was now approaching when Binham could not hope 
to escape the prevalent disestablishment and confiscation taking 
place throughout the land. The “Valor Ecclesiasticus” affords 
what we may readily believe to have been a comprehensive cata- 
logue of the income and possessions of Binham Priory. A list of 
Norfolk manors and rectories paying tithes and pensioris to the 
Prior and Convent includes Eggefelde, Westrudham, Parva Biburg, 
Magna Biburg, Ingaldesthorp, Walsingham Parva and Magna, 
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Sandringham and the Priory of Westacre ; some of these we learn 
for the first time to have been contributories to Binham. The 


‘value of the whole is summed under St. Alban’s valuation in these 


words :—“ Prioratus de Binham in Comitatu Norffolc cella dicti 
monasteri in temporalibus et spiritualibus per annum clare valet 
a@aok 5s. 4d. Decima inde 4£ 6. 0}.” 

The greater part of all this was swept into the royal coffers or 
into those of the favourites of the hour. A certain amount re- 
mained, however, for religious purposes, some passing to the 
Cathedral of Norwich, such as the manor of Binham itself together 
with Feldalyng and Hyndryngham. The agent of this confiscation 
was, as we have seen and quoted, Sir Richard Riche. The whole 
letter which he wrote to Thomas Cromwell on the subject is as 
follows :— 

“My lorde I entende to suppresse Bynham before my retarne, 
which pretendeth hittself to be a sell to Seynt Albonys, yf ye 
advertyze me to the contrarye. I have fynes and other matters 
of record levyed by them and not namyng the Abbott of Saynt 
Albanys. Also contynually they make leasez under their own 
seale not namyng the Abbott.” 

The last prior was John Albon; and with the mere mention 
of his name we now draw to a conclusion our account of the 
ancient Priory of Binham ; the first account, I believe, to have 
been put together. 

W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 





Nore.—An interesting inscribed purse-stretcher, found in Gargrave Parish, Yorkshire 
is engraved in Whittaker’s Craven (3rd ed., p. 234). Another, found at Northampton Castle, 
is illustrated in the Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports for 1882 (p. 243), and a 
third found at Halstow Creek, Kent, is given in the lshby-de-la-Zouche Anastatic Sketch 
Book for 1861 (pl. 5). There are specimens in the public museums at Liverpool and 
Ipswich. See also Archeologia (vol. 17, p. 115).—ED. 
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Archbishop Whitgift’s Hospital a 
the Holy Trinity, Croydon. 


(Lilustrations from Photographs, by Dr. Hobson, B.Sc.) 


THE WARDEN’S ROOMS. 
THE AUDIENCE CHAMBER. 


4 SHE spot to which all visitors make their way, the centre, 
in fact, of all that is most interesting, both from close 
association with the founder and the historic treasures they 
contain, are the Warden’s Rooms, the entrance to which 

is within the inner gate or arch- The audience or great chamber 
is reached by a short, but steep flight of modern stairs, at the head 
of which is a typical Elizabethan door of double boards of oak, 
bolted together in the customary manner of the period and studded 
with bosses (fig. 1). The ancient lock and key, together with the 
massive and long-armed hinges, stretching almost from one side 
to the other of the door, might impress an ordinary visitor with 
the idea that he was about to enter a prison. 

This reception room is 25 ft. by 15 ft, and 13 ft. high, and is 
panelled all round to the height of 7 ft. with the original old oak, 
which time has mellowed to a rich dark colour. Little examination 
shows that tools of precision were never used on the panelling, and 
that nothing but rough ones were employed on the work, and the 
whole looks good for another three hundred years. 

The overmantel, if one may be allowed to use the word as it 
forms part of the panelling above the fireplace, is a masterpiece of 
carved oak in miniature panels. The centre and largest one is a 
design of Whitgift’s shield, with his arms impaled, with a broad 
plaque; above it, on one side, is a smaller panel with the rose of 
Lancaster; on the other side, the rose of York, below which, on 
both sides, are two small decorated Norman arches (fig. 2).! Very 
numerous drawings, sketches, paintings, and photographs have been 
made of this piece of beautiful antique carving, and it still attracts 
artists of polished taste. 





* The illustration of the overmantel is from a photograph, the production of Mr. Ernest 
L. B. Jonas, of Thornton Heath. 
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Latticed casements light the chamber, but the outiook to the 
east no longer affords that expansive view of green woodlands 
devised by the founder to delight the eyes of his aged poor brothers 
and sisters. 

The audience chamber is referred to in the inventory of 1634, 
which specifies the then contents, among which is “ our most reverend 
ffounder’s picture, another against it at the other end”; one of 
these now hangs in the Chapel of the Hospital; the other is not in 
the buildings. “The faire drawing table” of the inventory is to 


‘ 


Fig. 1.—Entrance to Audience Chamber, shewing ‘“ Stoole.” 


the fore, and is the one which was used by his grace the founder 
when entertaining his personal friends. This drawing table is 
undoubtedly an antetype of a modern telescope one. Sitting accom- 
modation three hundred years ago seems to have been fairly ample, 
if primitive: long benches or “formes” which are mentioned in 
the records, and the “ eighteen joyned stooles ” noted in the inventory, 
were all the guests apparently had for seats. A single survivor of 
the “stooles” is in the audience chamber: it is of oak, has turned 
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legs, which match those of the table, and is ornamented with a 
guilloche carving round the top (fig. 1). An early entry in a 
ledger gives the following: “Itm. for mending the dial and table 
in the great Chamber, 8d.” No mention of the dial is found in 
the inventories, nor is there any timekeeper in the room. 





Fig. 2.—The Overmantel in Audience Chamber. 


A historic object is the. so-called “Armada chest.” There are 
many of such chests dispersed among old churches and manor- 
houses, but what an “Armada chest” (fig. 4) actually is, or how 
constructed, is rather a moot-point. The one in this room long 
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served as the college treasury and banker. Three keys were required 
to open and lock it: one was in the custody of the warden, oné 
' in the keeping of ‘the schoolmaster, and the third the “ Claviger” 
kept. By the foundation ordinance, the sum of one hundred pounds 
was to remain intact in the chest for emergencies. Curious and 
intensely interesting are many entries in the ledgers dealing with 
disbursements. A troubled warden, in 1641-2, who at that time had 
charge of disbursements, doubtless after much anxious consideration, 
and probably in despair, wrote the following: “I have fforgotten 
money laide oute I know not what, but no allowance.” 

Among the interesting treasures which rest in the chest are 
the mazers or bowles. Of these, three are painted beech bowles 
having mottoes round them: “Comfort the comfortless”; “ Forget 


Fig. 3.—South end of Audience Chamber. 


not thy beginning, remember thy end”; “ What sirrah hold thy 
peace, thirst satisfied, cease.” There is “ one dossen painted bowles ” 
mentioned in the inventory of 1602, and the record of 1634 describes 
“five drinkinge wodden boles.” The three painted ones are probably 
the residue of the former. There are two mazers, one of antique 
beaten silver, which is accounted for in the list of benefactors. This 
mazer has inside it the arms of Whitgift, and underneath it those of 
the giver, whose donation is thus entered: “ Mr. Doctor Nevill deane 
of Canterburie bestowed the gyfte of a cuppe of sylver and duble 
gylte weyghinge xxix ounces” (figs. 5 and 7). The other mazer 
is of beech tipped with the same metal, and has an Elizabethan 
17 
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embellishment at the bottom, resembling a coin. The mazer is 
the one noted in the inventory as “Mr. Boulton’s gyfte.” 
Conjectures are very numerous as to the use of the “ mazer.” 
T. Blount’s Glossographia, 1681, defines a mazer “as a broad flat 
standing cup to drink in.” An entry in the old books describing 
the viands for a “Trinitie feast” is a charge for “rose water.” 
[ venture the opinion that the rose water was used to rub the brims 
of the mazers, to give them a pleasant aroma; of a certainty, such 
a custom existed in the sixteenth century. There is a second, but 
small, oak chest in this room; little interesting is known of it. 


Fig. 4.—Part of Audience Chamber showing “‘ Armada chest,” etc. 


DEEDS AND DOCUMENTS. 


These are excellent in an eminent degree. Perhaps the most 
important one is the original indenture or deed of gift, signed by 
“John Whitegift,” and witnessed by his brother “George Whyt- 
gyft.” It will be noticed the brothers spell their names differently ; 
the Primate often varied the spelling of his name, and the records 
furnish at least eight different ways of spelling Whitgift. On two 
powers of attorney we have evidence bearing upon a bit of history 
worth notice. These are signed “Jo Cantuar.” It has been stated 
that previously the Archbishops abbreviated Canterbury to Cant. ; 
this contraction subjected the user to considerable sarcasm, and 
Whitgift added “uar.” A deed of 1600 has nine coats of arms 
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round the margin. Among them are those of Lucy, the identical 
J.P. who, it is said, prosecuted Shakespeare for poaching, and 
was immortalized by him in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” in 
which Lucy is satirised as “ Mr. Justice Shallow.” “What adds very 
considerably to the antiquarian value of this document is the fact 
that, attached to it by ribbons which pierce and interlace through 
the parchment is a gold coin, an Elizabethan Angelus or Angel. 
There is a small parchment with nine seals conveying a property 
(be it noted, not part of the founder’s endowment) to the warden 
and poor brethren; this, along with the fact that property was 
purchased by and bequeathed to the brethren themselves; in the 
former case, the brethren, instead of sharing the surplus revenue, 
which by the ordinances they were entitled to do, invested their 


Fig. 5.—Mazer presented by Dr. Nevill, Dean of Canterbury. 


money in property, opens a wide question as to the right, leaving 
out of the matter the justice of any power, past or present, to divert 
such property from the members or their legal successors. Among 
the documents will be found the State seal of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the chirographs in black letter are as bright as they were when 


written. 
THE TREACLE BIBLE. 


On the “drawing table” lies one of Barker's Bibles, of date 
1595. These Bibles are well known to Bibliographs, as well as the 
“ Breeches,” “Vinegar,” “Rosin,” “ Place-makers,” “ Ears-to-ear,” 
“Rebekah’s Camels,” etc. From an inscription on the one in 
question, readers are informed this Bible was presented to the poor 
of the hospital by Abraham Hartwell, who is described in the list 
of benefactors thus: “Mr. Hartwell his Gr. servant bestowed the 
gyft of the Byble in the Chapple.” 


——¥ Tt used to be in the Chapel. 
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THE KITCHEN. 

This is spacious and lofty, situated at the north end of the 
audience chamber, from which it is entered. When Whitgift’s cook 
reigned here, tradition has it that he was the only servant the 
Archbishop had who slept on the premises. An old oak door 
communicated with the servant’s room from the kitchen. The former 
is now turned into a room for a poor brother; so while it is now 
impracticable for the aged warden to have a resident attendant, an 
outside secretary, holding other appointments, and not a “ poor 


Fig. 6.—View of Inner Gate, Warden’s Rooms, and Elizabethan Chimney. 


brother,” occupies rooms in another part of the hospital, to the 
exclusion of the poor for whom the founder provided. Elizabeth 
often visited Whitgift, whom she playfully called her “little black 
husband.” He was wont to say, after such visits, “Her Majesty's 
condescension in visiting me, in honouring her humble subject by 
her presence,” etc., and so he said, “I must pass a quiet time with 
my poor brothers and sisters at my Croydon Hospital,” adding 
“doing them service, and thus counteract the evil tendency by 
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lowliness of spirit.” This remarkable condescension of Whitgift, this 
humility, this deep interest and respect for the poor of his hospital, 
for whom he so amply provided, is and ever will be, so long as 
records exist, a reproach to the management of a character that will 
be handed down to generations, a stigma to Croydon that will never 
be removed, unless a very great change takes place. The kitchen 
does not contain any relics of Whitgift’s culinary appliances. From 
the buttery the present warden, Alfred Jonas, Esq., B.A., rescued 
five pewter platters, two heavy and large earthen pie-dishes, the 
latter rare examples of early English delf-ware, the glaze of which 
is a basket pattern, but is rapidly disappearing. 


Fig. 7.—Arms of Dean Nevill at bottom of mazer. 
SANCTUM. 


The founder’s sitting or private room, with the bedroom, are 
above the inner gateway. The former is the present warden’s study 
or private room, entered by a door, the original oak one, on the 
south end of the great chamber (fig. 8), the key of the door being 
a veritable piece of ancientry. This room’s great feature is the 
beautiful dark oak panelling, which is carried to the ceiling, a low- 
pitched one, having the bedroom above. An old English oak 
cupboard, a fixture, occupies the south-west corner, and is referred 
to in the records as a “court cubbord.” Two small recesses were 
in the wall, one on each side of the fire-place, common in the 
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period, and are found in the homes around the college. What 
remained of Whitgift’s furnishing of this room, according to the 
inventory of 1634, consisted of “a paire of andirons,” “a tounge 
tipt with brasse,” “a court cubbord,” “a case of voydinge knives,” 
“two dissen of chese trenchers,” “a basson and ewer of glasse,” 
“a salte sellow of glasse,” “a possett cuppe,” “a bason of painted 
stone,” “a standing cuppe of glasse with a cover,” “a bedsted.” All 
these have gone the way of much of the Archbishop's property to 
other than the purposes he ordained. This room is lighted by a 


Fig. 8.—Door (closed) to Warden’s Sanctum. 


double lattice, which admits light from the east, and is opposite 
another casement looking into the quadrangle (fig. 9), and is a 
point of vantage, so that the head, the warden, can see all going 
out of or into the hospital. At the north-east corner of this room, a 
door of comparatively recent make opens above two steps of a 
well-worn, narrow, semi-spiral, steep staircase, turning abruptly to 
the left, these steps, which, with the exception of the first two, 
are the original rough oak, evince greater wear than any of the 





* Generally supposed to be used for scraping or for clearing crumbs, etc., off the table 
into the voider tray or basket, this method of removing the crumbs from the table is in 
use to-day: the brush being discarded, and so we return, unconsciously, to customs and 
habits of three centuries past, 
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oak in the warden’s rooms. Half up the stairs a little light is 
thrown on. them, and a small landing or lumber corner by a diminutive 
glazed opening from the outside. At the head of the stairs is one 
of the finest specimens it is possible to find of a sixteenth century 
inside door in perfect condition, which gives admittance to the 


BEDROOM. 

This door resembles the one by which the great chamber is 
entered, but has some special and peculiar differences. It has two 
sets of iron hinges of great strength, and three locks, one of them 
heavy and large, which has an antique key, and only one handle, 
and that inside. Above and below this lock there is a secret one; 
the action of locking and unlocking is by two bosses, having the 


Fig. 9.—The Warden’s Windows, above inner Gateway. View from the outer Gate. 


appearance of the numerous studs which ornament and strengthen 
the door, but on minute investigation the two bosses are found to 
be out of the regular course, having each indentations which 
apparently were worked by corresponding rigid pieces of iron, serving 
the purpose of a key. Thus the bolts were moved to open or unbolt 
the door. Whitgift’s body servant, or whoever had possession of 
these keys, or what was necessary to work the outside locks, could 
thus prevent the person occupying the bedroom from getting out ; 
on the other hand, no one could enter the Archbishop’s sleeping 
apartment without his sanction and assistance by unlocking and 
turning the opening handle on the inside. Besides the powerful 
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hinges already referred to, two pieces of iron, one top and bottom, 
enter slots on the oak door-post when the door closes. The room 
itself is lofty and panelled throughout. The ceiling follows the lines 
of the gable. Two lattice casements, with their ancient shutters, are 
in situ. It is worthy of notice that before any intruder could reach 
Whitgift in his bedroom he would have to burst the fastenings of 
six such doors as described. 


THE RECORDS 

supply us with particulars of what was in the Archbishop’s bedroom 
in 1634, thus: “In the warden’s lone chamber, a fold bedsted 
trimmed with brass murry' and erenge? cullered lace and frendge, 
a handsome square table, a paire of andirons, ffire shovell and tounge 
tipt with brasse, a good fether bed, a boulster, a double coverlet, 
two blankettes, a little faire table, five joyned stooles, a green cloth 
chair, and a paire of bellowes.” Such consideration as the good 
Archbishop showed to his warden was intensified with regard to his 
poor brothers and sisters, but our space does not permit us entering 
upon other deeply interesting portions of Whitgift’s ancient hospital 
of the Holy Trinity, which to the refined lover of antiquity could 
hardly be equalled in our country, a building to which visitors from 
all parts of the English-speaking world turn their attention; a 
building which is hallowed by reminiscences; a building made holy 
by ages and all that is good. It forms part of our national history ; 
it is an ancient monument of the Archbishop’s benevolence; it 
emblemises structurally, as well as sentimentally, the greatness, the 
goodness and broad human feelings which actuated our progenitors, 
and thus becomes a living example for us to follow. Yet there are 
among us, let it be said with shame, those who, under the thin guise 
of expedience, would demolish and utterly sweep out of existence 
not only this historic building, but would divert and pervert the 
good Archbishop’s flow of bounty from the channels which he 
ordained and provided should make the closing scenes of his 
brothers’ and sisters’ lives peaceful and happy. Thus many are 
deceived by an appearance of right given to wrongdoing. 


ALFRED CHAS. JONAS, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 





* Orange coloured. ? Mulberry coloured. 
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The Medizval Chapbook as an 


Educational Factor in 
the Past. 


HE real, psychic value of such classical romances as 

Patient Grissel, Jack and the Giant, Dick Whittington, 

etc. is incalculable; and the reason of this is largely 

because, being originally sent out when there was no great 

crush of literary wares, they were able, as one might say, to stretch 

themselves out, and had time slowly to imprint an ineffaceably deep 

impression upon the childhood mind of a great people. No one 

can gauge the effect to-day, in vital import, on a child’s mind, of 

some story, dramatic, delicately flavoured, mentally arresting as to 
colour, suggestiveness, and drift. 

But the opportunities are vastly different and the conditions of 
appeal narrowed in scope from what they were in the days when 
Time could order her steps in a measured stateliness, and before 
she had been shaken out of her stride by the hurried, pushing 
fingers of @ crowded world—a world treading on her heels in its 
haste to be in the forefront of civilization. 

In the days when the desultory steps of the travelling story 
slowly paced along the country lane, over hill and dale, from hamlet 
to hamlet, borne by no more romantic a figure than the medizval 
Chapman; to those who had eyes for the true inner signification of 
things, he was often, in effect, a Son of the Morning indeed. Was 
it not he who brought new thoughts, enlightening suggestions, 
fresh ways of doing things to those who dwelt out of the way? It 
was at his advent that the long siege laid by Tedium to the city 
of the mind of some labouring son of the soil was raised—that city 
of the mind at whose windows a fresh idea rarely tapped. He was, 
in effect, as the dove to the ark of some outlying village on the 
far outskirts of civilization, bringing with him a leaf plucked out 
of the world’s great book. 

Can one not imagine how welcome was the first glimpse of the 
bent, solitary figure of this medieval Autolycus, showing sharply 
up against the pale flush of sunset at the close of a winter’s day, 
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as he came over the hill where the long strip of dark brown road, 
which led to the straggling group of cottages below, lay under the 
red rain of dead leaves which formed on it as they fell, a royal 
tesselated pavement of colour on its surface? 

With what a glad surprise the spirits of the cottagers would rise 
at the sight; for though he came “in such a questionable shape,” 
he was yet their “crowded hour” in posse. In each mind would 
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Fig. 1.—‘* Don Stublo in the Chamber of an astrologer at Madrid.” Printed 1708: very rare 
tract of four leaves. 

rise a picture of some heart’s desire, to be satisfied now, perhaps, 
so soon—some heart’s desire that perforce had had to be put to 
sleep ever since the last visit many a month ago of the ambassador 
from the great world outside their ken: the great world of incident, 
and stir, and action. 

The mind-pictures would be possibly widely different. In one 
would spring up (all the stronger for the enforced repression) a 
need for the touch of romance to bring its scented flowers into the 
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monotonous grey-toned life—such a touch as is brought by a song, 
by a poem, by a ballad, a story of daring deeds. In another, 
imagination would light Aladdin’s lamp that had lain so long in a 
dusty, unused corner in the outhouse of their mind. In another, the 
passion for knowledge of what went on in far-distant foreign lands 
would awake and hold out eager hands. 

In all, something that had long been inert and in abeyance 
would turn on its side and come to life again with the newly- 
springing “green shoots of hope,” at the sight from afar of the 
approaching figure on the hillside. 

The need for fresh impetus, for ideas to inaugurate new trains 
of thought, for looking up “to the hills” of thought, is eternal. And 
it was the new reign of “ Idea” which counted for so much in their 
outlook at the monarch of insignificant outward appearance, who 
held in his hands—not, indeed, Pandora’s box, but a bag of treasures 
from far-off towns in front of which, for all beholders, flew the 
cuckoo-messenger of a spring of new ideas. 

In a great number of cases, possibly, long before the contents 
of the bag were exhausted the wings of the messenger had ceased 
to beat in many a heart whose experience it had been (to modify 
a well-known saying) that those whose eyes had once entered the 
bag left “hope behind”! It was indeed a case of “ Many the thyrsus 
bearers—few the mystics” with the travelling literature-mongers 
of medieval time. But that there were a “few mystics” among 
them is not to be doubted. The touch of the ideal on the common- 
place is always arresting. A strong contrast always compels 
attention, always drives home an effect. On occasion it can 
completely alter the effect of its near surroundings; it can give 
insignificance or it can confer nobility. The effect of the ideal on 
the commonplace, is as the effect of the striking picture thrown by 
a powerful lens on the white expanse of sheet; yet at any moment, 
if one suddenly turned up the lights, that picture would be reduced 
to complete insignificance by the advent of a greater contrast. 
There was undoubtedly a strong element of the ideal in the appeal 
which a certain kind of chapbook made to the peasant. There were 
treasures in some of the old seventeenth century chapbooks which 
have come down to this age nothing tarnished, and if we are not 
able to appreciate them—well, the fault lies at our door, not at 
theirs. And if, in many, there was no real literary merit, at any 
rate they are valuable still as revelations of the manners and customs 
of their day. More than this: did not the flaming torch of their 
traditions and ancestry point far back to the Chansons de Geste} 





* From Latin ‘‘ Gesta,” signifying deeds of a hero. 
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in the thirteenth century, carried from village to village by jongleurs 
and jongleuresses? Then they could trace their descent to the 
“moralities” of Henry VI. and Elizabeth’s days, and finally to 
the Basques or Pastorales.* 

From all accounts, the idea of the small quarto English chap- 
books arose from the black-letter tracts of Wynkyn de Worde and 
Copland, etc. A recent writer says that “the chapbook proper did 
not exist in England before 1700, unless Civil War and political 
tracts can be so termed, . . . but ¢hey were not those penny- 
worths suitable to everybody’s taste and within reach of everybody’s 
purse.” In Scotland it certainly originated earlier. According to 
Mr. McGregor, probably it “ got its first impetus from the Revolution 
of 1688; for in 1644, Zachary Boyd, of Glasgow, complained of 
‘the idle books, . . . fables, love songs, baudry ballads, heathen 
husks, and youths’ poison in circulation.’ ” 

But there is, I think, something that suggests the famous school- 
men and their foothold on the point of a needle, when one comes to 
seriously deciding as regards the question of where the “ fugitive 
tract” or “ political tract” ceased to be itself and became the chap- 
book proper, and the splitting of the hairs as regards this matter 
would indeed require a knife of the very sharpest discrimination ! 

Professor Fraser says the prefix “chap” meant originally to 
“cheapen,” and refersto the former meaning of the word “cheapening” 
as meaning a market-place, and quotes the old name “ Cheapside” in 
this connection. He adds that it is also derived from Anglo-Saxon 
“ceap-man,” “ceap” meaning sale or bargain. Richardson gives 
“chapman” “as one who traffics, buys or sells”; and in medieval 
days a chapman was also described as a mercator. 

In 1362, Piers Ploughman says: “ Yus ones quath he ich was 
yherborwed which an hep of chapmen”; and again in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, Massinger mentions: “He has 
got me a good chapwoman,” which seems to point to the fact that 
the “stronger sex” (as a well-known modern divine called the more 
loquacious? half of mankind the other day) were thus in the field as 
pedestrian pioneers of the spread of literature in less civilized ages. 

The earliest version of the chapbook Dick Whittington is, 
Mr. Wheatley says, a small quarto tract; date probably 1670. The 
title runs as follows: “The Famous and Remarkable History of 
Sir Richard Whittington, three times Lord Mayor of London, who 
lived in the time of King Henry the Fifth in year 1419, with all 





* Mr. Wentworth Webster traces the origin of Pastorales to the earlier French 
Chapbooks. 

2 «© Where women are conveened in crowds there can be but little silence.”—Dougal 
Grahame. 
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the remarkable passages and things of note = which happened in 
his time, with his Life and Death.” 

Under date 1627 there are extant some delightful black-letter 
chapbooks, including woodcut in each. For example: The famous 
Historie of “Fryer Bacon,” “ The Afflicted Parents, or the undutiful 
child punished,’ “ Dreams and Moles, with their signification.” “ The 
New Academy of Compliments, or the Lover's Secretary.” 

In the last-named comes an inimitable sentence of self-adver- 
tisement and pardonable pride :— 

“ Sweet-honey Joan!” 

“Truly Joan and marry Joan, 

“Thou knowest how many a time and oft I have fetch’d home 
thy cows when nobody knew who did it!” 


“(Signed) HODGE THE PLOWMAN.” 


Fig. 2.—The Ducking Stool. 


‘* T'll speed me to the pond, where the high stool, 
On the long plank hangs o'er the muddy pool. 
That stool, the dread of ev’ry scolding quean, 
Yet sure a lover should not die so mean.” — Gay. 


And again, from the Delightful New Academy of Compliments, 
comes this mental astrology :— 
“DEAR MADAM,—Since I first beheld your bright eyes, they 
like two blazing stars have influenced wars and tumults in my 
soul.” 





* Halliwell-Phillips’ Fugitive Tracts and Chapbooks. 
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But if compliments did not always answer, there was always 
the “love potion,” which, at least, if it did not, as it was meant 
to do, “cause love,” at least, to judge by the constituents, might 
have been confidently trusted to cause some fair amount of pain 
“below the belt”: “To make Love Powder to Cause Love (from 
High German Fortune Teller). Take mother of pearl a dram; 
crab’s eyes as much. Mix these with juice of parsley. Then dry 
‘em again and beat them to powder, and give half of it at a time 
in a glass of wine, ale, or any other liquor. It will work strange 
effects, which you will soon see by the motion of the eyes, words, 
and other love toyings.” 

There is also another decoction intended for a love potion which 
is said to “work also in friendship.” 

Among the black-letter chapbooks dated 1673 is the Shepherd's 
Prognostication of the Weather, which thoroughly repays careful 
reading. I give a few quotations here :— 

“. . . If standing water be at any time warmer than it was 
commonly wont to be, and no sunshine help, it foretelleth rain.” 

“Tf Ducks and drakes do shake and flutter their wings when 
they rise it is a sign of ensuing water. 

“When Oxen do lick themselves against the hair it betokeneth 
rgin to follow shortly after. 

“When gouty men or such as are troubled with any old aches 
do feel their joynts to ake, then rain shortly follows after. 

“When swallows flie about low . . . it is a manifest token 
of great rain. 

“. . . The chirping of sparrows in the morning foretelleth 
foul weather.” 

“The blust’ring and noise of leaves and trees and woods or 
other places is a token of foul weather.” (There is something 
delightfully vague about “trees or woods or other places” !) 

eh The appearing of a comet or blazing star is a token 
of a dear year.” (It does not appear exactly how or why the 
“blazing star” impresses prices so much that they inevitably rise 
at its appearance!) 

Then in 1686 there are three other chapbooks printed similar 
to the last—The Loyal Garland, The Pleasant and Princely 
History of the Gentle Craft, and The Mad Pranks of Robin 
Goodfellow. The Pleasures of Matrimony is of a later date, as is 
also The Accurate Description of Marriage Ceremonies. 

Samuel Pepys, at the end. of the seventeenth century, collected 
some chapbooks in his volume called Vu/garia, but besides these, 
according to Mr. Wheatley, he left four volumes of “ the little stitched 
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tracts written for the people, called chapbooks,” which were entitled 
Penny Merriments, Penny Witticisms, Penny Compliments, Penny 
Godlinesses. There is something very suggestive about these last 
cheap virtues! 

But there was a wide range of subject in chapbooks, and besides 
those before mentioned there were many on religion (such as Man's 
Great Concernment),| as also on astrology, palmistry, prophecies, 
prescriptions, descriptions of recent happenings, battles, etc. 


























Fig. 3.—(1688.) ‘‘I am old Mad Tom, behold me!” 


““The Bedlam . . being a madman is madly decked, and dressed all over with 
ribbins . . what not . . to make him seemamadman . . when he is no other 
than a dissembling knave.”’ 


There is a collection of French chapbooks, which are exceedingly 
interesting, and also of German (vide Altdeutsche Volksbiicher, 
Oswald Marbach, Leipzich, 1838-47). 

Foremost among the chapmen of the end of the eighteenth 
century stands Dougal Grahame; yet the value of his works were 


* 1687, by Renwick. 
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for long unrecognized, long untrumpeted. He was born in 1724 at 
Raploch, near Stirling, and the education was more conspicuous by 
its absence than by its presence, as he spent his days in farm work, 
in the saw-pit, and as a weaver. But his heart was in none of these 
things, and eventually he made up his mind to leave home and take 
up the profession of the strolling pedlar. He followed on the 
outskirts of the Chevalier’s Highland army on its march to Derby 
in 1745, and later wrote a long narrative poem in account of the 
expedition, in form something after the metre of the Chanson de 
Geste. This he took round with him on his wanderings, and in the 
long winter evenings, round the fire, when the chapman was accus- 
tomed to join the cottager’s family circle as one of themselves, would 
give, himself, the dramatic illustration of the written word. 

In the Glasgow Courant of 29th September this notice appeared : 
“That there is to be sold by J. Duncan, printer in Glasgow, in 
the Salt Mercat, the 2nd Shop below Gibson’s Wynd, a Book 
intituled A full particular and true Account of the late Rebellion 
in the Year 1745 and 1746, beginning with the Pretender’s Embarking 
for Scotland, and then an Account of every Battle, Siege, and 
Skirmish that has happened in either Scotland or England. 

“To which is added several Addresses and Epistles to the Pope, 
Pagans, Poets, the Pretender, and all in Metre. Price Four Pence. 

“But any Bookseller or Packmen may have them easier from 
the said James Duncan or the Author, Dougal Grahame. The like 
has not been done in Scotland since the Days of Sir David Lindsay.” 

This chapbook was scattered far and wide over the country, 
chiefly by means of the pedlars. 

Dougal Grahame was one of the better kind of chapmen. Those 
who bought from him got good value. As regards personal 
appearance, he was, if all accounts be true, very unattractive, being 
hunch-backed and cross-eyed; but he had the compensation that so 
often goes along with a deformed body—a shining gift which, placed 
within the mis-shapen exterior of the man, made all who ever came 
within the radius of the light, forget the unattractiveness of the 
medium through which it came. Grahame’s writings were chiefly 
prose, but there were some occasional verses from time to time; 
and in all he wrote he gave unfailingly true descriptions of the life 
of his people and country, but, it must be added, they are often 
spoilt by their coarseness. Of his poem, “The History of the 
Rebellion,” Sir Walter Scott used to say that “it really contained 
some traits and circumstances of manners worth preserving.” 
Motherwell, too, thought the same. 





* Vide ** Collected Writings of Dougal Grahame,” 2 vols. George McGregor. 
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There is also a charming little ballad of his, which seems to 
bring the very scent of the heather, the peatfires, and the bracken 
into one’s nostrils ; into one’s mind’s eye, the “ ponny brogues” and 
gay “tartan plaids”; into one’s ears, the swish and clash of the 
claymore. 


**Oh, will ye hae the tartan plaid, 
Or will you hae the ring, Mattam ? 
Or will. ye hae ta kiss o’ me? 

And dats ta pretty ting, Mattam. 
Had awa’, bide awa’, 

Had awa’ frae me, Donald, 

I'll neither kiss, nor hae a ring, 
Nae tartan plaid for me, Donald.” 


**Oh, see you not her ponny progues, 
Her fecket plaid, plew creen, Mattam, 
Her twa short hose, and her twa spiogs, 
And a shoulder pelt apoon Mattam. 
Had awa’, bide awa’, 

Had awa’ frae me, Donald, 

Nae shoulder belts, nae trink abouts, 
Nae tartan hose for me, Donald.” 






‘*In ta morning when him rise, 
Ye’s get fresh whey for tea, Mattam, 
Sweet milk an ream, as much you please, 
Far sheaper tan bohea, Mattam. 

Had awa’, bide awa’, 

Had awa’ frae me, Donald, 

I wadna quit my morning’s tea, 

Your whey will ne’er agree, Donald.” 


“* What’s tis ta way tat ye’ll pe kind, 
To a proty man like me, Mattam? 
Sae lang claymore pe po my side, 
I'll nefer marry thee, Mattam ! 

O come awa’, run awa’, 

O come awa’ wi’ me, Donald, 
I wadna quit my Highland man, 
Frae Lullands set me free, Donald.” 





There are many more verses than I have quoted, but I have 
just taken those which it seemed to me were specially representative. 
There is something very naive in the implication in the last verse 
that the “stronger sex” only need opposing to make them contradict 
all their previous assertions. 

Among the other writings by Dougal Grahame are the following, 
with their very descriptive titles :—. 

“ The Coalman’s Courtship,” “John Hielandman’s Remarks on 
Glasgow and Turnimspike,” “History of John Cheap, the Chapman,” 
18 
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“ The Comical sayings of Pady from Cork,” “ John Falkirk’s Cariches,” 
“ Simple John and his Twelve Misfortunes,” and “Ancient and Modern 
History of Buck-haven”; all these are exceedingly valuable folklore 
chapbooks. 

Dougal Grahame was given the appointment of “ skellat” bell- 
man to Glasgow when he was forty-six years old, but is not 
mentioned in the town council records. The “skellat ” bell, Professor 
Fraser tells us in his Humorous Chapbooks of Scotland, was used 
for ordinary announcements by the town crier, and the “ mort” bell 
as intimation of a death. 

Dougal Grahame’s life was far more varied in experience than 
was that of the ordinary chapman ; but still, for the pedlar who kept 
religiously to the trade of distributing chapbooks and other itinerant 
wares, there was always the stirring element of what constitutes the 
pleasure of foreign travel, and an added joy besides; for to travel 
with the certainty of a welcome in every night’s halting-place whets 
the taste of the day’s experiences. In many respects the chapman’s 
profession was surely an enviable one: new pictures for the mind’s 
eye, each day new acquaintances ready with their eager greeting 
to warm the cockles of the heart at night by the fireside. 

The office of the middleman is ever to be a uniter—not a 
divider. He is the link between the far-off and the near, bringing 
to each hand, from a distant source, what it could not reach without 
his intervention. His are the necessary hands which bring into touch 
those who have need of each other, but cannot meet without his 
mediation. The chapman is the middleman of medieval days 
between those who are “out of the way” of civilization and those 
who are in it. I confess I am not at one with the “wise conceits ” 
of Dr. Thomas Fuller in this matter when he speaks slightingly of 
those who “place the purest grain in the mouth of the sack for 
the chapman to handle or buy”; but, then, it is true, one must 
remember that in his day the idea in many minds was for the 
peasant to be served out by those in authority over him, peptonised 
grain only, for his powers of digestion were not trusted as regards 
his capabilities of assimilating raw material. 

The education of the people in far country towns and hamlets 
in this as in all ages has ever been by the dissemination of ideas: 
the only variant has been in the method of dissemination. In 
medizval days the agencies were chiefly, as regards regular education, 
the monasteries; as regards irregular and vagrant, the travelling 
“grain in the mouth of the sack,” viz., chapbooks, fugitive tracts, 
and the like. Few who have thought deeply about the matter at 
all can doubt that the literary “grain” scattered apparently by 
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haphazard on the far hillside, in the lonely remote cottage or farm- 
house, on the outskirts of civilization, sank in all the further because 
of the length of time the recipient had in which to “read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest” it. 
The old horn books, too, had their office educationally, and many 
a medizval finger pored laboriously over them in days when learning 
was hard to come by. There are few, indeed, of these horn books 
left at the present day. The illustration gives one, with a form of 
exorcism and the Lord’s Prayer ; & RormBook: 
date about 1570. The leaf was 
ordinarily set in a frame of | ee eS Se 
wood, and a slice of transparent 1 LSODEFSOSRLDAL F 
horn was fixed over it in front. ‘ 22 iJ LESS EAL. 
Very often there was a handle & jp ae sown a 2 
attached, with a hole in it for [f? ~ . eres = 
string, so that it might be worn if ofad ed 2 0d ee 
at the girdle. In the earlier [fy | JutheMome of a 
ages the leaf was made of ff < seect oe ey , 
vellum, and the words were 
written on it, but latterly it 
was of paper and printed. The §.. 
book was often ornamented ff . cele parm 
with figures of the Cross, and | 2 Bee i me 2,1 
indeed it often went by the § 
name of “Christ Cross Row.” 
Surely the inalienable  tra- 
ditions that wrap round so 
closely the minds of the 
peasantry as a whole are trace- , a Snes 
able largely to the influence, , 
in the first place, of the chap- 
book and its accompanying 
literature. To this day there 
lingers still in outlying country 
districts the same old superstitions, the same old curious beliefs that 
one finds in old chapbooks, and they are just as much in possession on 
the minds of the villagers now, as when, hundreds of years ago, they 
first sowed themselves in those of their long-dead ancestors. Other 
far more worthy faiths have dwindled and sunk into insignificance 
or have been voluntarily shaken off by them, but these, oftentimes 
unreasonable, baseless traditions, are believed in with undoubting 
conviction, and handed down through the generations as they come 
and go, intact and unaltered, as things to be safely relied on in any 





Fig. 4.—A Horn Book. 
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emergency. There need be no surprise that this is so, when one 
comes to consider how exceedingly popular the chapbooks were: 
how they were read and read again and pored over, till they became 
great authorities, taking precedence in ignorant minds of almost 
everything, owing to the reverence for the “written word” which 
prevailed in the unlettered parts of the country. 

Nothing is harder to uproot than an ignorant prejudice, a fetish- 
like idea of religion, an ill omen, or a well-watered superstition— 
these are weeds which all grow apace in the shallow ill-lighted mind 
of an uneducated country folk, and their roots take firm, limpet-like 
hold of the very being of the recipient whose brain they invade. 

All these influences were fostered to a great extent by the 
medizval chapbook, for out from between its leaves were scattered 
wisdom of the saints and the poison of asps likewise. These all 
largely contributed to the mental nourishment of the remote peasantry 
inthe middle ages ; and the ideas that grew on that soil are influences 
that we have to face to-day in rural districts, for though the wits 
of the yeoman “work slowly,” yet they eventually appropriate the 
matter so gained with marvellous retentiveness, and few there be 
that can dislodge a particle of it, as all who have tried, can testify. 

Yet, with all the regrettable influences which undoubtedly some 
chapbooks were the means of disseminating, it is impossible not to 
feel a genuine gratitude to those others which brought into many 
a lonely, monotonous life the delicate, shimmering glamour of 


Romance. 
I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 
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St. Mary's, Reculver. 


HOSE readers of The Religuary who have carefully 
perused Mr. J. Russell-Larkby’s recent article on the 


above subject, and are desirous of knowing what was the 
exact character of the whole building, may, with the 
assistance of the illustrations in the January number and the 
following notes and view, be able mentally to restore the church. 

The church was complete in all its parts till the summer of 
1809, when the Vicar, a young man, succeeded, after agitating the 
question for a few years, in pulling it down. 

The nave was divided on each side by five pointed arches, 
including the tower spaces. Eight of the arches were each twenty 
feet high, all the piers of which were of the form illustrated (fig. 1). 
These arches were all pier- 
cings or enlargements of 
previous arches. It will be 
seen that the arches removed 
in 1809 had only a single 
member, and were effected 
quite late in the twelfth 
century ; the detail belonged 
to a transition class of archi- 
tecture seen in several other 
Kent churches, where the Fig. 1.—Nave Piers throughout.—( Boys.) 
designers were inventing a 
pointed arch style independently of and prior to the Canterbury 
influence. 

The chancel division had three nearly equal semi-circular arches, 
turned in Roman brick. A similarly constructed arch formed the 
west entrance to a building called the “ Chapel-House,” which was 
situated a few yards north of the church, and which was standing 
till the year 1808. The twin chancel arch pillars, now at Canter- 
bury, which supported the septum, were upon a dais of steps. 

The side walls of the old apse had doors, which can still be 
traced, leading into aisles, which in the fourteenth century were 
prolonged a little eastwards. 
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The north door was like one at Eynesford; the carving in the 
tympanum at Reculver had Roman feeling in detail (fig. 2). The 
south door was pointed in the peculiar style of the piers of the 
nave. Both external porches guarding these doors were fourteenth 
century, as were all the bricked-up windows of the aisles, which 
were externally battlemented. 

The chancel beyond the apse side walls was all in the fully- 
developed thirteenth century style, but the windows in the south 
wall only were, in the fifteenth century, rendered square-headed, 
provided with a transom, and cusped. The east window was a 
grand triplet with double shaftings internally. 

The only general internal view was roughly sketched (see illus- 
tration) in 1782 by the Rev. J. Pridden, a London clergyman, from 
the existing triforium between the towers. This view requires the 
following corrections: The last pier on the left is too slight, being 
the tower pier on that side (fig. 5, Larkby). It is double the 
substance of the others, and a desk is seen attached to it, on which 
was an ancient book of the Gospels in 
the time of James I. On the right 
hand the tower arch is much too low, 
and the abacus (fig. 4, Larkby) is 
omitted which joined to the arch beyond 
on that side. The rebate shown on 

this side is correct, as the towers were 

aad tenet set a little out of the central line of 
the whole church. 

There was a clear-story window of fifteenth century date over 
the pulpit. 

The roofs were all, including the spires, covered with lead, and 
it seems that on the nave and chancel both were much lowered in 
the fifteenth century, as the western circle in the gable was excluded. 
The chancel roof at the demolition was hardly visible externally. 
The lead-work on the nave had, in raised letters: “A Sayre, 
Churchwarden. 1775.” Mr. Sayre’s son opposed the demolition 
in 1809. 

I have traced the use of the same abacus as is seen under the 
tower arches (fig. 4 in Mr. Larkby’s paper) at the west end of 
Faversham, in round-arch work in Davington Priory, and some other 
places, but nowhere have I observed the peculiar character of the 
other piers, especially the treatment of the angles. 

From the great strength of the apse and its surroundings, which 
resisted everything but gunpowder, this part must have been Roman ; 
and the red concrete of the floor of the nave was so hard that 
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Brett, the clerk, could only with difficulty detach a piece for the 
Rev. Sir John Cullum, Bart. 

The aisle walls must have been rebuilt in Saxon times, being 
so unlike the masonry of the apsidal part. The ancient west end 
has still to be traced. There may have been a western apse; nor 
has the line of the nave arcades been excavated. 

The Rev. Richard Morgan held the living from 1782 to 1804, 
when he died in the old vicarage. Upon his appointment he set 
on foot a system of sea defences, which, designed by Sir Thomas 
Page, were ultimately successful in raising a shelving beach 


Fig. 3.—St. Mary’s, Reculver. 
Interior, taken from the Triforium between the towers showing the pillars 
now seen behind the Cathedral, Canterbury. Pridden, 1782. 


(Hastead). These defences were deliberately pulled up and sold 
in 1805. 

The Rev. C. C. Nailor succeeded Mr. Morgan. This man 
did not reside in the parish, and though the cliff was fully fifty 
yards further away in 1804 than at present, and the churchyard 
entire, he immediately began to agitate for the demolition of the 
church. Archbishop Manners Sutton, without looking into so 
important a matter, wrote permitting this to take place if a majority 
of parishioners could bé obtained. At length a majority of one 
decided the fate of this unique building. 
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The elder brethren of the Trinity House, hearing of the destruc- 
tion going on, stepped in in 1809. So great had been the zeal 
of the Vicar and some of his flock to dispose of the timber, lead, 
bells, and much of the stonework, that little was left—as the 
inscription on the west front seems to imply—for this body to 
conserve. 

A system of groins was again laid down, and well maintained, 
and in 1820 a still further barricade was erected. About this time 
the cast-iron cages were placed on the towers, the wreck of the 
ancient spires having been blown down immediately after the lead- 
work had been removed in 1809. 

Although the architecture of the west end—a beautifully 
balanced composition—is so Norman in outline and detail, yet in 
the south tower the little openings show cusping in the heads; 
these are not insertions, so that the whole design must have been 
in progress well into the thirteenth century. 

The ancient font in Hilborough Chapel is not the one seen 
covered near the pier next the south tower in the internal view ; 
that font came from another lost church, viz., All Saints’, Thanet. 

All the monuments, etc., were “shamefully defaced and destroyed.” 
It was not till 1814 that the first Hilborough Chapel—a most 
offensive sham-Gothic room—was begun to be built with some of 
the materials of old St. Mary’s. The present chapel was re-erected 
in 1876. 

The revival of Gothic art truly took a peculiar form at Reculver! 


FRANCIS GRAYLING. 
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Some Pre-Norman Finds at 
Lancaster. 


1902, I described and fig- 

ured three fragments of 

pre-Norman work built 
into the north wall of Lancaster 
Parish Church, expressing a hope 
that in the intended alterations 
they would be preserved, and 
that search would be made for 
any others which might be 
hidden in the masonry. This 
hope has been more than fulfilled. 
Mr. Austin, the architect, and 
his employés have not only re- 
covered these most interesting 
stones, but they have found more, 
making ten fragments altogether. 
They range from the earliest type 
of fine old Anglian work, earlier 
(in my judgment) than the Anglian 
crosshead from Lancaster, now in 
the British Museum, to late sculp- 
ture of the Danish period in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Few 
churches are so rich in fine and 
varied examples of this remote 
period as Lancaster is now. 

Fig. 1—To the fragment “A” 
in my former paper we can join 
another, giving us the greater part 
of a beautiful cross with a readable 
inscription. Both stones are of the 
same local freestone, and the pat- 
tern matches. The lower piece is 
I ft. 2 ins. long, 44 ins. thick, and 


| N The Reliquary for October, 
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Fig. 1.—Anglian Cross found at Lancaster. 
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though one edge has been destroyed, we can see that it 
was 8 ins. broad, tapering to 7} ins. The upper piece measures 
7 ins. by 4} ins. under the enlargement from which the crosshead 
started. Plotting the two pieces to make the tapering and pattern 
come right, and developing the bit of interlacing on the base of 
the head, we can get an idea of the original appearance of the 
whole. In fig. 1 the actual fragments are shaded; the pattern on 
the shaft is that at the back of the cross (the side without the 
inscription); the pattern of the head is that of the front, for this 
stone is defaced at the top on the other side, and the inscription, 
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Fig. 2.—Inscription on Anglian Cross (fig. 1), Lancaster. 


which comes just under the head and at the top of the shaft, is 
given in fig. 2. The shaft-pattern is much the same on all four 
sides: a scroll, rather squarely drawn and flatly modelled, with 
clusters of fruit in the spirals; ribbed leaves sticking out radially 
from the curves of the stems, and the alternate spaces filled with 
a lotus-like flower and bunches of fruit. The edge was given in 
my previous article. 

Fig. 2.—The front bears an inscription; the characters are 
picked out with the mason’s hammer, though the rest of the work 
is chiselled, and read: + ORATE P(ro) ANIMA HARD I. 











The last letter but one might possibly be an H, and there would 
be room for VLP before it, especially if V and L were tied like 
the HAR, making “ Hardulphi”: “Pray for the soul of Hardulf.” 
But the last letter but one (or what remains of it) is rather more 
like the N of “Anima”; I do not know whether “ Hardwine” 
was a Northumbrian name in the eighth century, like Hardulf. 
Fig. 3—Another fragment gives us a cross of the same age 
and character, differing only in details. The edges are interlaced 
with a regular plait of two strands worked up into double knots. 
The scroll has more elaborate tendrils, and in place of the lotus- 
shaped flower it has a double leaf just opening, prettily observed 
from nature. The leaves, too, are not ribbed, but only serrated. 
This pattern is alike on the two sides, very boldly and squarely 
drawn; the cutting is shallow, the material is the same local free- 
stone, and the fragment measures 2 ft. by 84 ins. by 64 ins. 




















Fig. 3.—Anglian Cross-shaft, Lancaster. 


Fig. 4—The photographs by Webber of Lancaster, kindly 
given me for reproduction by Miss Alice Johnson, show two 
fragments which fit together, forming the upper part of another 
Anglian cross of different character. One edge was drawn in my 
former paper as “B” (fig. 2). The other is like it. The sides are 
of the Hexham type, but debased from the beautiful precision of 
the best Hexham work. I say “debased” because in these old 
crafts, of which the motives were learnt from abroad, the finest 
work must have been done when the art impulse was freshest ; 
and afterwards the same patterns were used, but gradually forgotten 
or copied by inferior workmen who had not the training of the 
first foreign artists. Sometimes the native craftsman struck out 
bright ideas, but not in the way of making the design more 
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classical and regular. Here, for example, he has invented a rather 
pretty interlacement of bare boughs at the top of the shaft, and 
in the next two ovals he has made one fruit bunch hang down 
while the other stands up, to get a variety on the old pattern in 
which two bunches of grapes ‘hung symmetrically in a loop of 
boughs. There were grapes in England in those days, but perhaps 


Fig. 4.—Anglian Cross-shaft, Lancaster. 


not in the north; and none of these vine patterns have true vine 
leaves. They are traditional and conventional, and here we see 
a man of some originality breaking through the convention, which 
could only be in a comparatively late period of the style. He 
was no great sculptor, but he had ideas, and even gave some 
attempt at surface modelling, which is absent in the two crosses 
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already described. He may very possibly have been the same who 
carved the Kendal cross (The Religuary, July, 1903), in which a 
further invention is shown: the triple fruit-bunch arranged like the 
trumpet-shaped “late Celtic” ornament. There is great ingenuity 
here in the way he provides for the double bunches by twigs 
brought meandering and interlacing from afar, and in the little 
buds and half-opened leaves which take the place of the big 
ribbed or serrated leaves of the earlier work, while the way in 
which these leaflets stick out of the bough suggests that he was 
pupil of the earlier Lancaster sculptor. 

These two fragments together measure 2 ft. 10 ins. in length; 
the breadth of the shaft is 11 ins. tapering to 9} ins, and the 
thickness is 7 ins., tapering to 5 ins. The material is local free- 
stone, salmon-coloured, with red spots. 

' With these may be grouped a stone, apparently of Anglian 
work, measuring I ft. by II ins, tapering to 104 ins, and in 
thickness 94 ins., tapering to 8 ins. It is carved on one side only 
with a spiral having a large leaf in the centre and smaller leaves 
and spirals in the corners. It seems to be part of a scroll- 
patterned shaft, which has been cut down to make a voussoir or 
some such architectural feature, when later builders used the 
stones of the old churchyard to build a new church. This was a 
common practice everywhere. The patterned side was often left 
showing, as a cheap way of getting a bit of ornament, however 
unsuitable. They do it still. 

Figs. 5 and 6 represent the remaining part of another cross, 
the lowest portion of the shaft, with tenon (mot seen in the 
sketches) to fix it into the base. It is of coarse buff and pink 
freestone, 2 ft. 6 ins. long by 1 ft. tapering to 11 ins, and 11 ins. 
tapering to 104 ins. One side is not worked, or has been 
defaced. Two sides bear the “cat's cradle” (fig. 6), which is 
seen again on an Anglian cross from St. Oswald’s, Durham, now 
in the Durham Cathedral Library; and on the ends of the arms 
of a crosshead at the house of the Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness 
in the Abbey, Carlisle—a head which, I think, from its type, to 
be Anglian, before the Danish invasion, and perhaps dating from 
the early part of the ninth century. The narrower side (fig. 5) 
bears a cross of Anglian form, with birds above, and below are 
two grotesque figures with human. feet, long shapeless cloaks, and 
beasts’ heads putting their tongues out; all in very flat relief and 
rudely carved. These creatures cannot be meant for Evangelists 
with symbolic heads: they remind one rather of the swine’s heads 
under the feet of Christ in the Bewcastle cross, evil powers in 
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subjection. Here they seem to be mocking the cross from below, 
while the holy doves descend upon it from above. It is very 
curious, and upsetting to some old notions, to find such evident 
grotesque—not mere bad drawing, but symbolism with a smile— 
at so early a period, hundreds of years before the great medieval 
school of religious comedy. 








Fig. 5 Fig. 6. 


" Anglian Cross-shaft, Lancaster. 

Fig. 7—Another piece of local buff freestone, 1 ft. 2 ins. by 8 ins. 
by 54 ins, I have sketched with the restoration suggested by the 
curve of the “armpit” of the cross plainly visible on one side. 
The head comes out in the form of the Cynibalth cross, rather 
different from fig. 1, which I take to be earlier; but it is still 
Anglian. The carving is very rude and debased, in high relief, 
representing a draped crucifix, with a circle (the centre of the 
crosshead) on the breast. On one side (the front ?) there are 
five pellets (the five blood-drops ?) on this round shield; on the 
other there are the pincers, one of the usual implements of the 
Passion. 
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Fig. 8—We come now to a totally different style, connected 
by its shape, spirit, and subject with those crosses which were 
made for the Norse and Danish settlers who brought their religion 
and art from Ireland in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Instead 
of being high and slender, it is low and broad (3 ft. high, which 
was the whole height of the shaft, 1 ft. 7 ins. tapering to 1 ft. 4 ins. 
in breadth, and only 54 ins. to 5 ins. thick). Instead of quiet and 
regular ornament, we have a wild and whirling design, full of life 
at the expense of beauty. Instead of fruit and leaves, and strictly 
symmetrical interlacing, there are writhing snakes and conventional 
beasts with spirals at the joints—by no means without decorative 
effect, but in a new and strange style. It is true that snakes 
appear in Anglian work, as on the Cynibalth crosshead, but they 
are tame snakes. These are alive and venomous creatures of the 
fierce Viking imagination. It is the treatment, more than the 
subject, which determines style in art. 


- 
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‘ig. 7.—Crosshead, Lancaster. 


One edge I tried to draw in The Religuary for October, 1902, 
and since its removal from the church wall it is not more decipher- 
able. The other edge, here shown, has a variant of the Gosforth 
chain-plait. The general design of the great wheel-plait on one 
side, and the double knot on the other, closely resembles the 
Aspatria standing cross, in which, however, the animal is at the 
foot of the shaft. The little circlets which interrupt the strapwork 
of the wheel exactly reproduce those on a fragment at Melling, 
in Lonsdale, perhaps by the same hand. 

In sketching the sides, I have suggested the probable kind of 
head, somewhat flattened, as these wheel-heads usually are; so that 
we can get an idea of the whole monument, which must have stood 
over 4 ft. above its base. The pattern on one side comes lower 
down than on the other, perhaps because it was stopped by the 
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slab which lay over the grave on that side. We see at Heysham 
how the rock tombs have socket-holes for crosses at the head, and 
grooves for slabs covering the graves; and I may note that at the 
recent enlargement of Heysham churchyard there were brought to 
light several grave covers, but none which seem to fit these curious 
and famous rock tombs. But the style of burial is indicated by 
these remains. 

The interlacing round the figure of the stag is very difficult to 
make out, and neither the photograph nor the rubbing, kindly 
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Fig. 8.—Scandinavian Cross, Lancaster. 


given me by Miss Johnson, showed it distinctly. The cutting 
(picked, I think, and not chiselled) is shallow, and impossible to 
photograph satisfactorily; but the main forms are clear. The 
hart and hound are common on crosses of this period, and 
supposed to symbolize Christ or the Christian pursued by: the 
enemy of souls. 

The snakes are the late heathen and early Christian symbol 
of death—the wattled serpents of the House of Hel in the Edda, 
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and the worm that dieth not. It would be a sad subject for a 
Christian monument, this of death in its most terrifying form and 
trial—* In this world ye shall have tribulation”—but that the cross 
rose above all, “overcoming the world.” 

Fig. 9 represents the four sides of a piece of local buff free- 
stone (1 ft. 4 ins. by 1 ft., tapering to I1 ins. by 10 ins., tapering to 
84 ins.). It is the fragment of a very rude and late shaft—late 
by its cable moulding, and rude to the last degree in its cutting. 
One reason for this, beside incompetency, was that it was painted ; 
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Fig. 9. Late pre-Norman Cross-shaft, Lancaster. 


bits of red paint are still on it. The painting would define and 
bring out forms roughly sketched in shallow relief. Knowing, as we 
do, the love for colour shown by people of the Viking age, it is 
no wonder if they made their monuments gorgeous with red and 
blue, and even, perhaps, with gilding, as some later reliefs were ; 
and it might be an interesting experiment to restore this lost 
style, with the colours dovetailing among the interlacements as 
in manuscripts of the period, though this would hardly suit 
modern churchyard requirements. The figures here, rude as they 
19 
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are, show a real attempt at naturalism. I think we have Adam 
and Eve on either side of the tree of knowledge, the two figures 
plainly discriminated; then the serpent twined around the tree, 
with leaves and fruit above. Then, having shown the Fall, the 
artist tries to pourtray the Redemption. I fancy the subject of 
the third side is the Crucifixion, with Longinus (as at Gosforth 
and elsewhere) piercing the side of Christ. There are other 
examples of the twistimg of the spear into a curve to avoid 
confusing it with the outline of the figure. There is no cross 
shown: that may be owing to Irish influence; but there is an 
attempt, quite unlike Irish art, to give the nude figure with the 
loin-cloth. Longinus is perhaps intentionally ugly. The last side 
may mean the dragon at the foot of the cross, as elsewhere, to 
signify that it is overcome by the triumph of the Atonement. 
These interesting and valuable sculptures are now, I under- 
stand, to be kept within the Parish Church of Lancaster. It is 
to be hoped that succeeding authorities will treat them with the 
respect due to priceless monuments of our early art and faith. 


W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 





NoTE.—The interlaced pattern on the cross shaft shown on fig. 8 is a very clumsy 
adaptation of the spiral knot which was used with such good effect by the Celtic crafts- 
man. The same pattern occurs on crosses at Aspatria, Cumberland; Kirk Braddan, Isle 
of Man; and at Forres, Elginshire; all of which belong to the Viking period. Observe 
also the introduction of fins on the right side of the shaft, similar to those on the Manx 
crosses. —ED. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





A SUN IMAGE FOUND IN DENMARK. 


Last autumn a most interesting find, which has attracted much attention 
in antiquarian circles both in and outside Denmark, was made in peaty 
soil at a place called Trundholm, in Northern Zeeland. Near the surface 
of the soil a workman discovered what at first sight appeared to be a toy 


Sun Image found at Trundholm, Denmark. 

(Reproduced from “ Frem" of December 28th, 1902.) 
thrown away, a tiny bronze horse dragging a circular disc inlaid with gold 
and placed on wheels. Notice of the finding of the object which had been 
damaged on purpose to preserve its intention of being a votive offering to 
the gods, was made at once to the Director of the National Museum at 
Copenhagen, Dr. Sophus Miiller. After its reconstruction a most minute study 
of this unique object took place, and a full description of it has since appeared 
in Danish. It has been clearly proved an image of the sun being dragged 
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round on a chariot as an object of worship, an idol of the sun worship 
dating from about 1000 B.c., and the best of its kind found anywhere, both 
as regards design and execution. In Egyptian and Oriental mythology, as 
well as in Grecian, the sun was represented as a round disc, often inlaid 
with gold. Several pictorial representations of the sun are known from 
the same period, but none that has any close resemblance to this find. 

Everything seems to indicate that the find belongs to the older Bronze 
Age, and is of purely Scandinavian origin in its rich ornamental style and 
artistic workmanship, which appears in northern bronzes of that period. 
All the ornaments on the disc have been done by means of punching with 
a bronze chisel in zigzag lines or circles, appearing clearer and fresher 
where gold plates covered the surface on the one side until the discovery 
of the find. The decorations on the horse answers to the same style as 
on the sun image. Ornamental bands run round the head and over the 
forehead of the animal; the eyes are formed of a round and somewhat 
arched piece filled with concentric ornaments; the centre seems to have 
consisted, judging from the dark material found, of resinous matter so 
often employed at that period for filling out spaces. 

Two things make this image of the sun quite different from the various 
Egyptian and Grecian images; the rich ornaments, used in the Danish 
Bronze Age on weapons and objects of personal wear, and the fact that 
there is no actual chariot and only one horse. The idea of the sun god 
driving over the heavens with his horses seated in a chariot is evidently 
of much later date, after the time of Homer, who makes no allusion to 
horses and chariot when speaking of the sun. Everything is here on 
wheels, but no chariot; and the orb of the sun drawn by one horse, a 
small ring on the horse’s neck and one on the edge of the sun-dial facing 
the animal, clearly showing that a small rein had its place there. 
Dr. Miiller rejects the idea that the numerous signs in shape of a small 
circle, chiefly found on rocks in Sweden, are meant to be the sun as a 
wheel rolling round. Instead of this, they are the sun-dial itself, and the 
find from Trundholm throws a clear light on what was hitherto a matter 
of great doubt, it being clearly proved that the sun has been worshipped 
to a large extent during the Scandinavian Bronze Age. 

The wheels are plainly made to go round, not immovable like in other 
objects of bronze, viz., vessels that several times have been found placed 
on wheels. 

The image is 1 ft. 14 ins. btoad and 8 ins. high. Only in fragments 
was the find taken up from where it lay, half a foot under the surface, 
but easily put together, when the investigation commenced, by Dr. Miiller 
and his assistants. The weight of the horse is 2,640 gram., the disc 
1,550 gram. 


W. R. Prior. 
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A TRIPLE POT FROM PERU, SYMBOLISING THE TRINITY. 


THE specimen here illustrated was purchased at the sale of Sir Spencer 
St. John’s collection of Peruvian pottery, which took place at Mr. J. C. 
Stevens’ auction rooms, at 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on the roth 
of October, 1gor1. It is thus described in the Catalogue “Lot 97.— 
Jar, triple figure.” The three figures in all probability symbolise a 
religious Trinity of some kind, whether Christian or Pagan we must 
leave our readers to decide for themselves. The following introduction 
to Stevens’ Sale Catalogue gives some valuable information on the subject 
of Peruvian pottery. 


Fig. 1.—Triple Pot from Peru. Front. 


“This ancient pottery is found in the graveyards scattered over the 
whole of Peru, but the best collections have been made in the Northern 
and Central Provinces, particularly in the neighbourhood of Trujillo, 
Chimbote, and Lambayeque. Some were found in regular tombs, whilst 
others were dug out of the sandy graves which are found in every 
province. 

“These graves are those of the tribes of Indians who inhabited the 
country before the Spanish Conquest, and who reached a fairly high level 
of civilization, as one of their walled cities near Trujillo is described as 
having been thirty miles in circumference. Peru was then much more 
thickly populated than it is at present, as irrigation was the rule instead 
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of being the exception, and their distributing canals may be observed 
to this day, even on the sides of very high mountains, as for instance 
on those that border the valley of the Oroya. 

“The greatest incentive to the opening of the tombs and graves was 
the hope of finding treasure, and the occasional discovery of gold and 
silver vases, ornaments, and even breastplates of the more precious metal,' 
increased the number of searchers. 

“A story, which I believe to be perfectly well founded, created great 
excitement during the latter part of the eighteenth century:—A very 
devout old Indian, who had received great kindness and assistance from 
a Spanish official, came to the latter and said, ‘You have often heard the 
rumour that two treasures were buried in ancient days near this town of 
Trujillo; I know where they are: one is called the Little Fish, the other 
the Great Fish. I will show you the Little Fish on the condition that 
you apply a portion of the amount found to build a chapel where perpetual 
masses may be said for the souls of my people.’ The Spaniard readily agreed 
to this arrangement, and was then taken away to some ancient ruins in 
the interior and shown the treasure. It consisted of ingots of gold, 
valued at several hundred thousand pounds. Having paid a third of it 
to the Spanish authorities to fulfil his legal obligations, he started with 
the remainder for Spain, utterly unmindful of his solemn promise to the 
Indian. A few years of riotous living brought him to the end of his 
resources and he returned to Peru, and seeking the Indian, acknowledged 
his fault, and said, ‘Show me the Great Fish, and I will build a splendid 
church.’ The Indian replied to all his advances, ‘I cannot trust you.’ 
It has often been asked why, knowing where the treasures were hid, the 
Indians did not make use of them themselves. But the Indians have 
a deep-rooted prejudice against touching anything that belonged to their 
ancient chiefs, and it may show the sway that custom holds over them, 
to mention that the Indian women still wear mourning for the last of 
the Incas. 

“But the finding of the Little Fish had set many to work, and the 
graves of the pre-historic Indians, who lived long before the advent of 
Spaniards, four hundred years ago, were opened in every district, and 
though much treasure was only occasionally found, quantities of ancient 
pottery were dug up and cast aside as worthless to the treasure seekers. 

**Gold, however, is still occasionally found, but little spoken of, for fear 
it should be claimed by the Government for official collections. In 1876 
I went to Ancon, a village on the sea-shore not far from Lima, when 
I met at the landing-place parties of sailors from a French admiral’s 
flagship, who had been digging for curiosities to send to the Paris 
museums, and among the things they found was a gold vase, about 
7 ins. high, perfect in form and free from blemish. 





*I saw a very fine specimen of a warrior’s breastplate of solid gold at the German 
Legation, Lima, in 1873, 
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“There was a story connected with the finding of this vase, which may 
illustrate the use of a knowledge of foreign languages. Whilst the French 
sailors were digging in the rather hard sand and under a broiling sun, 
had already cleared out a place some 20 ft. by 10 and 6 ft. deep, and had 
found nothing of much value, a naval lieutenant was standing near directing 
the work, when two Peruvians strolled up, and presently one said to 
the other, ‘What fools these Gringos (white men) are; they cannot even 
see the indication that something is hidden beneath.” The men were 
already knocking off work, but the officer, understanding the Peruvian’s 
remark, glanced round the bottom of the great hole, and presently 
noticed a small stone, like a little finger sticking out of the sand. He 


Fig. 2.— Triple Pot from Peru. Back. 


jumped down, and scraping away found that the indicator stone rested 
in a hole on a flat slab; raising this, he saw in a hollow beneath the 
gold vase above referred to. He rose, vase in hand, and bowed with 
great politeness to the Peruvians, and said ‘‘ Gracias senores”—Thank you 
gentlemen. He remarked afterwards that their look of keen disappoint- 
ment was worth seeing. 

“ Among the most ardent collectors in Peru was Mr. Gibbs, the 
American minister at Lima; he travelled all over the country in search 
of ancient pottery, and employed men to dig for him in every likely 
spot ; for reasons on which it is not necessary to dwell, he found him- 
self compelled to part with his collection, and I acquired it. I received 
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one hundred and seventy-six pieces from him, but now it amounts to 
over four hundred. Many of them were injured by the carelessness of 
the workmen, but they all have a character of their own, which is 
unmistakeable. 

“There is every variety of form to be found among these ancient vases 
and water bottles; no two appear to be exactly alike. The Indians 
endeavoured to represent the human form as well as every variety of 
animal, fish, and fruit. Some of the human faces are very remarkable. 
One (No. 124) of the most unique in this collection is that of a tiger 
suckling its young, the four little ones lying in parallel lines. The 
canopy over it. surmounted by a human head, is also very curious. 
Its place of origin was not marked in the catalogue, but I understood 
it came from the Temple of the Sun, near Trujillo. Some represent 
people in a diseased state as No. 69 and No. 76; one with a hare-lip, 
No. 54. Some are hunters carrying home their game. No. 97 is supposed 
to represent the Buddhist Trinity, though how Buddhist ideas reached 
South America it is, perhaps, difficult to explain, though many hold 
that both Chinese and Japanese swarmed into America during the dark 
ages. 

‘There are also double bottles with heads of animals or men; when 
you blow into one hole the other emits a sound supposed to resemble 
‘the cry of an animal, or bird, or the human voice, but in their present 
state these sounds are not distinguishable. 

“The use of the vases and bottles was that the latter should contain 
‘liquids and the former Indian corn or maize for the use of the spirit 
of the deceased during his journey to the other world; the very finest 
kinds of maize were chosen. When dug up the liquid naturally had 
evaporated, but the maize remained in good condition, and may be 
found in some of the vases in this collection; on being planted the 
grains germinated. 

“There are two volumes entitled ‘ Antigiiedades Peruanas,’ by Don 
Mariano Eduardo de Rivero and Dr. Don Juan Diego de Tschudi, 
published in 1851; the first contains an account of Ancient Peru, 
whilst there will be found in the secohd excellent plates of Peruvian 
pottery, which might have been taken from some specimens in this 
collection so well do they represent them. Tschudi was an Austrian 
professor of great knowledge and considerable reputation. 


“SPENCER ST. JOHN, 


“ Formerly H.M. Minister Resident in Peru. 
“ Atheneum Club.” 
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FONT AT THORPE-ARNOLD. 


Tue font at Thorpe-Arnold is, so far as date is concerned, a most puzzling 
one. The subject of the side facing west now, shown in the photograph, 
gives one a very strong impression of Norman work, and early Norman too, 
at the first glance. But on looking at the north-east side one sees apparently 
Early English work in two circles enclosing a pattern which has a strong 
resemblance to a quatrefoil. 

The Church of Thorpe-Arnold is situated some two miles from Melton 
Mowbray, on the Grantham Road. The font is placed in a position the 


Font at Thorpe Arnold, Leicestershire. 


like of which we have never before seen, i.¢., at the east end of the south 
aisle. The upper part or bowl is circular on a thin octagonal plinth 
supported by an eight-sided shaft on a square chamfered base. 

The date is considered by the majority to be Early English, by others 
Norman, and by the guide-book writers to be Saxon; but this is too 
absurdly ridiculous to be worth disproving. We consider the date to be 
Transitional Norman for the following reasons :— 
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The reason for calling it Early English simply hinges on the fact of the 
two quatrefoil-like ornaments on the north and east. Now they are not 
quatrefoil at all, but Maltese crosses with foliated ends resembling fleur-de- 
lys, which are tied below their heads. Each cross is enclosed in a circle 
formed by cutting away the stone round the cross, and thus leaving a hollow 
with a circular border. The Church at Twyford, only a few miles distant, 
has a font with the very identical design on the east face, except that it has 
a flower in the centre of the cross instead of the human head, as at Thorpe- 
Arnold. The Twyford example has the edges of the bowl (for it is 
square) ornamented with dog-tooth. Now dog-tooth was just as much a late 
Norman detail as it was Early English, and more so, for it is simply derived 
from the Norman star ornament so common in both Devon and Cornwall, 
and well illustrated on the font at Fincham-Norfolk.! The dog-tooth is far 
more often seen in the work of the late Norman or transition period than 
in the Early English, particularly in doorways. If the font at Twyford 
is so nearly Norman, and has the quatrefoil-like design, why should not the 
Thorpe-Arnold specimen be earlier still, for the peculiar design on the west 
side must now be considered. Would any sane workman, or rather, 
sculptor, of the Early English period be foolish enough to go back to 
Norman times for an example when the beautiful and graceful work of that 
period is taken into consideration? The sculpture on the west face repre- 
sents a figure with a halo doing battle with five dragons. He is clad in a 
short tunic with belt, and has a large short sword in his right hand raised 
well over his head, while in the left is a long pointed shield with a Latin 
cross in the centre. There are two dragons behind him, having only one 
body between the pair; one, too, is larger than the other, and has hair 
on its underjaw and down the back of its neck. In front are three dragons, 
also having one common body, and here again the largest one, at the top, 
has a hairy jaw and neck, while it also breathes out fire, which the man in 
the centre does not attempt to protect himself against with his shield. This 
evidently depicts no ordinary combat, or else why the halo and cross on the 
shield? Perhaps it is St. Michael, or perhaps St. George. Then, again, 
it may merely depict a human being overcoming sin. At any rate there is 
nothing approaching Early English work here on this face any more than 
there is Saxon. 

The dimensions are :—Total height, 3 ft. 1 in.; height of bow! only, 
2 ft. 2 ins.; width across top, 2 ft. 3 ins.; width of interior, 1 ft. 9 in. ; 
depth of interior, 1 ft. It is lead lined, and has a drain. 


G. Le Banc SMITH. 


THE DOG-WHIPPER’S ANCIENT WEAPON. 
In olden days, an official known as the Dog-Whipper was connected with 
many of our parish churches. His duties appear to have been two-fold, 
the most arduous being that of keeping the sluggards awake during 
divine service, and he had also to drive out any dogs that might stray 





The Reliquary, vol. ix., p. 53- 
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into the sacred building through the wide-open door. For the last 
purpose he was provided with a substantial whip, with which he might 
chastise the unwelcome intruder. 

In the pretty church at Baslow, in Derbyshire, is still to be seen 
the ancient weapon once wielded by the “dogge-wiper” of the parish. 
The thong is stout and formidable-looking, being about three feet long, 
and is attached to a small stick made of ash. Narrow strips of leather 
are securely fastened round the handle. 


Dog-whip in Baslow Church, Derbyshire. 
(From a photograph by A. Wheen.) 


Many old registers contain entries of payments made to certain 
individuals who held this office, and the dog-whipper’s pew remained 
in Youlgreave Church in Derbyshire as late at 1868. Both money and 
lands were left to various parishes towards the salary of this functionary. 
A “grinne or megrime to frite dogges out of the church” appears to 
have been made by a parishioner of Hentland in the seventeenth century, 
and was entered in the Churchwardens’ accounts among the possessions 
of the church. 

EmILy MAson. 
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DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT BRITISH BARROW IN TODMORDEN, 
IN THE COUNTY OF LANCASTER. 
Tue hills which form the border line between Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
which are a part of the great Pennine Range, have for some years been a 
happy hunting-ground for antiquaries. These hills vary in height from 
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Fig. 1.—Ancient British Cinerary Urn from Todmorden, Lancashire. 


1,000 to 1,400 feet above the sea level, and on nearly all of them have 
from time to time been discovered large quantities of flint implements, 
marking the existence of a neolithic floor. 

In the recently-opened museum at Rochdale are preserved hundreds of 
these evidences of the primitive people who at some very remote period 
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dwelt on these hills. The collections include arrow heads, scrapers or 
knives, and many minute implements evidently used as needles or piercers. 
The searching for these “ flints” has led to the discovery of another inter- 
esting feature of these hills, as on the top of several of them have been 


Fig. 2.—Group of Ancient British Urns from Todmorden, Lancashire. 


found ancient British barrows. In 1897 one of these barrows was opened 
on the very top of Pule Hill, in Saddleworth (a few miles south of 
Todmorden), which contained five sepulchral urns of a very interesting 
character, of which a description will be found in vol. xvi. (second series), 


Fig. 3.—Incense-Cup Urn from Todmorden, Lancashire. 


P- 325, of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. The discovery at 
Todmorden was made in July, 1898, on an estate known as Higher Cross 
Farm—the exact spot being in a field called Black Heath, in which was 
a raised and fairly well defined circle of earth locally called “the Frying 
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Pan.” The rim of this circle was about three feet wide, and the diameter 
of the circle about thirty yards. The explorers began by digging across 
the middle part of the ring, and had not been at work long before their 
labours were rewarded by the sight of a layer of burnt charcoal, immediately 
beneath which was visible the top of a well-preserved cinerary urn firmly 
embedded in charcoal and what appeared to be calcined bones, and which 
proved to be the central vessel of a group of five, or possibly more, beautiful 
specimens of British sepulchral urns. 

The largest urn (and the central one) is 10 ins. high, 9 ins. wide at 
the top (fig. 1), tapering down to 4 ins. at the bottom. The rim of this urn 
is nearly 3 ins. deep, and projects over the other part of the vessel, and on 
it only is there any appearance of ornamentation, which is of the usual 
herring-bone pattern. Not far from this urn three others were found (fig. 2) 








Fig. 4.—Incense-Cup Urn from Todmorden, Lancashire. 


which were of the same shape but of a smaller size, and the ornamentation 
of the rims were not so fine. 

About a couple of feet from these urns the fragments of a fourth were 
discovered, amongst which were portions of human bones. Near to this 
urn were two very small vessels, commonly known as “ incense cups ” ; one 
of these was beautifully ornamented (figs. 3, 4 and 5). The largest urn 
also contained one of these “ incense cups.” 

In the immediate vicinity of these urns were scattered fragments of 
calcined human bones, bits of charcoal, and a small bronze implement, and 
a few jet beads. The cups had each of them two small holes near the 
bottom. The whole of the vessels were made of clay from the district, 
and were only slightly burnt. 

This discovery was made by Mr. Tattersall Wilkinson, of Burnley, and 
Mr. Robert Law, F.G.S., of Rochdale. In November, 1898, another barrow 
* was opened on Hades Hill, about four miles south of Todmorden; it 
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contained a broken urn, which showed traces of a chevron pattern orna- 
mentation, and was made of native clay and very slightly burnt. Not far 
from the urn were fragments of human bones, flint implements, and flint 
flakes. These remains are now in the Rochdale Museum. 

HENRY FIsHWICK. 














Fig. 5.—Incense-Cup Urn from Todmorden, Lancashire. 


INSCRIPTION AT INISVICKILLANE, CO. KERRY. 


I sEND a drawing of an inscription, hitherto, I believe, unpublished, 
which exists on the present underside of a stone, 4 ft. 6 ins. long, lying 
on the south wall of the little ruined oratory on Inisvickillane, one of 
the most inaccessible of the Blasket Islands. There was a stone with 
an Ogham inscription doing duty as the door-lintel of the same oratory, 
but it has recently been removed to Dublin. 

The inscription now published is difficult, at first sight, to decipher, 
the letters being of strange form and the execution careless. It reads: 
“  ORoit Do MA(I)C-RUED U DALAC’—“a prayer for Mac-Ruaid, 
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Inscription at Inisvickillane, co. Kerry. 


grandson of Dalach.” I am not sure that the little “d” after the final 
“c” is part of the inscription; when examining it on the spot it 
seemed rather an ornamental flourish, The “I” cut across the “C” 
seems to be a mistake; apparently the scribe started to cut “ MAIC,” 
and then awoke to the fact that he was perpetrating a grammatical 
error. His grammar, however, was not faultless; “DALAC” should be 
“DALAIG.” It is curious that the initial “O” is in a quite different 
style of carving from the rest: almost as though it were the work of 
another hand. There is a scratch running through the inscription, 
apparently a guide line to the carver. 
R. A. STEWART MACALISTER. 
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AN ANCIENT SCOLD’S BRIDLE. 


In bygone days a formidable looking instrument was invented for the 

punishment of scolding, prating women, and was frequently adopted to 

check the voluble tongue of an angry wife. In England this brank was 

often also called the “ gossip’s bridle,” while in Scotland it was more 

usually named the “ witch’s bridle”; but in both countries it was put on 

the offender for the same purpose. It appears to have been in use over 

the border several years before there is any mention of it in this country. 

The most ancient brank now existing dates back 

to the seventeenth century, which the historic 

church at Walton-on-Thames still includes 

amongst its ecclesiastical possessions. Carefully 

preserved within a cupboard protected with a 

glass front, in the vestry, is this curious old 

bridle, to which an_ interesting legend is 

attached. Tradition declares that it was a gift 

to the parish from a man formerly living in 

SS the neighbourhood, named Chester, who had 

long expected to inherit a fine estate from a 

wealthy uncle, but who lost it through the mischievous lies and gossip of 

a talkative woman. It bears the date 1632, and the following quaint 
inscription :— 

‘**Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 
To curb women’s tongues that talk too idle.” 

It consists of a framework made of two thin flat iron bands, which 
pass over the head and round the face, fastening behind with a padlock. 
Another band of iron, nearly two inches long, is so arranged as to go 
into the mouth, firmly pressing down and securing the unruly tongue, 
performing the work of a most effectual gag. The unhappy woman who 
was condemned thus to atone for her fault in silence, was the object of 
jeering contempt and derision to all her fellow-townspeople and associates. 


EmILy MASON. 





Notices of New Publications. 





“THe ENGLISHWOMAN’s YEAR BOoK AND DiRECTORY, 1903.” Edited by 
Emity Janes (Adam and Charles Black).—The twenty-third issue of this 
useful and comprehensive annual shows a steady improvement on the 
long line of its predecessors. The 350 pages are brimful of carefully 
compiled information, brought well up to date, relative to almost 
everything that busy women, or those who wish to be busy, can possibly 
require to know. The sections as to science, literature, and art are 
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most creditable to both editor and the special contributors. Under the 
head of employments and professions there is an admirable column on 
“Indexers” by Miss Petherbridge. “Indexing,” it is remarked, “ may 
be ranked with cataloguing and _ classification among the higher 
branches of library work. There is a great deal of misconception 
on the subject of training for this particular branch of work, and 
often, the better the education of the individual the greater the 
ignorance on this point. Indexing, like cataloguing, is peculiarly suited 
for well-educated women, and as there is a steadily growing demand for 
good indexing—and good indexers are few and far between—it is to 
be strongly recommended to our college graduates and other women 
whose temperament inclines them more to a sedentary than to an active 
life. In one part of this volume, considerable partiality is unfortunately 
displayed, which ought to be amended in the next issue. All that 
relates to poor law and poor law administration has evidently fallen into 
the hands of some person or persons of strong prejudices and anti-subrelief 
views. This is shown in various ways, particularly in the mention of books 
and pamphlets on the subject. Those that combat the strenuously- 
advocated views of a minority of faddists are ignored, whilst those that are 
written by such extreme advocates of Charity Organization Society views, 
such as William Chance and Sophia Lonsdale, are pushed to the front. 
The Poor Law Guardian, by W. W. Mackenzie, which has passed 
through many editions, and is admitted on all sides to be the fairest and 
most impartial manual, is not even mentioned. It would be far better, 
also, if some other hand was employed to write about the Charity 
Organization Society than the highly-paid Secretary. 


“An Exact List OF THE LoRDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, AND OF THE 
KNIGHTS, CITIZENS, AND BURGESSES OF THE PRESENT PARLIAMENT, WITH 
THEIR PLaces OF ABODE. LONDON, 1734” (Elliot Stock).—This is a 
photographic facsimile reprint of the first directory of members of the 
two Houses of Parliament, and is a curiosity that some will be glad to 
possess. It would have well borne annotations. Mr. Fox-Davies has 
supplied a very brief preface. The town residences of the members show 
what a change has been made in London topography. The Duke of 
Cleveland lived in Scho Square; the Dukes of Ancaster and Newcastle 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; the Marquis of Lothian in Conduit Street; the 
Earl of Abingdon in “ Dirty Lane” ; the Earl of Rochford in Great Queen 
Street; Viscount Falconberg in Poland Street; and Lord Lovel in Great 
Russell Street. Sir George Beaumont, M.P. for Leicester, lived in Bow 
Street, Covent Garden ; Nathaniel Brassey, M.P. for Hertford, in Lombard 
Street; Sir William Chapple, M.P. for Dorchester, in Chancery Lane; 
and three members in Red Lion Square. 

Marks are appended to the names of members of the House of 
Commons, showing which way they had voted on the Septennial Act of 
1716 and on the Excise Act of 1733. 
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“THE Sicns or OLD LomBaRD STREET,” by F. G. Hitton Price, Dir. S.A. 
(Leadenhall Press), is a book which every lover of old London should 
have on his book-shelf.' Probably many of the readers of The Religuary 
who went to see the illuminations in the City at the time of the Coronation 
of King Edward VII. were struck with the appropriateness of the 
decorations of Lombard Street, which consisted of twenty-three of the 
old signs hung outside their respective houses. By the aid of Mr. Hilton 
Price’s vivid descriptions and Mr. James West’s admirable illustrations, 
it is possible to reproduce in imagination the picturesque appearance which 
this ancient thoroughfare must have presented to our ancestors two or 
three hundred years ago. It must be a matter of regret to both the 
antiquary and the artist that, although we are still spared the sky-scraper, 
yet year by year every vestige of interest is disappearing from our London 
streets. The old gabled houses with overhanging storeys no longer shut 
out the daylight, and the projecting signs over the doorways, creaking 
as they were swung first one way and then the other by each passing . 
gust of wind, no longer threaten to fall and break the skull of the passer 
by, but we miss them all the same, and if it comes to a question of 
personal safety, we would just as soon be killed by the sign of the “ Royal 
Oak” and “Three Crowns” tumbling on our head as be driven over 
by a stockbroker in a motor-car or run down by a boy on a “bike” 
carrying a bundle of Stars with the latest winners over his shoulders. 
However, everything has its compensation, and we must content ourselves 
with the fact that although we have lost the signs of old London and 
all the picturesque interest associated with them, we have gained Mr. Hilton 
Price’s record of their existence. 
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To THE Eprror or “ THE RELIQUARY.” 


In The Religuary for July there is a review of a recently published work 
from my pen under the title, Zhe Arts in Early England. Your reviewer 
i3 very severe on the first volume because it does not contain descriptions 
and illustrations of Saxon decorative work, such as that on the sculptured 
stones, etc., in the MSS. May I have leave to point out that the volume 
in question was never intended to deal with these subjects. Its character 
and aim are clearly indicated both in the special title of the volume and 
in the note prefixed to it. It is, moreover, stated several times in the text 
that Saxon decorative work is intended to form the subject of a succeeding 
volume, supplementary to the one on the architecture of the period. 
I am, etc., 
G. BaLpwin Brown. 
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